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The Sweet o’ 


THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR. 
Get your summer smocks on, ye little 
elves and fairies! 
Put your winter ones away in bur- 
rows underground— 

Thick leaves and thistledown, 
Rabbit’s-fur and missel-down, 
Woven in your magic way which no 

one ever varies, 
Worn in earthy  hidey-holes 
Spring comes round! 
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till 


Get your summer smocks on! Be clad 
no more in russet! 
All the flow’rs are fashion-plates and 
fabrics for your wear— 
Gold and silver gossamer, 
Webs from every blossomer, 
Fragrant and so delicate (with neither 
seam nor gusset), 
Filmily you spin them, but they will 
not tear! 


Get your summer smocks on, for all 
the woodland’s waking, 
All the glades with green and glow 
salute you with a shout, 
All the earth is chorussing 
(Hear the Lady Flora sing!— 
Her that strews the hyacinths and sets 
you merry-making), 
Oak and ash do call you and the 
blackthorn’s out! 


Get your summer smocks on, for soon’s 
the time of dances 

Soon’s the time of junketings and 
revellers’ delights— 

Dances in your pleasaunces 
Where your dainty presence is 
Dangerous to mortals mid the moon- 

light that entrances, 

Dazzling to a mortal eye on hot June 
nights! 

Punch. 


THE DREAM-SHIP. 
I built a ship of fairy-pearl, in days 
so long gone by, 
With woven sails of gossamer that 
shimmered in the blue. 
She sailed upon a sea of dreams to 
isles where dreams are true, 
And all her hold was filled with gold of 
young hopes beating high. 


the Year, etc. 


She sailed at moonrise, when the 
rays had lit with gleaming light 
A silver pathway on the sea, athwart 
the fairy blue. 
About her prow soft curled and crept 
enchanted mists of night. 
Thin mists that veiled the isles from 
sight, but let their light shine 
through. 


And on she sailed for many a night; 
she drifted on for days. 
Soft breezes drove her gently through 
the rose-lined golden dawn 
To where those islands far away 
were clothed with quivering haze 
Of dancing, dewy, dawn-light dreams, 
on Morning’s wings upborne. 


She sailed for days, she sailed for 

nights, for years she drifted on, 

And one by one the golden hopes 

spread out their wings and flew; 

They vanished in the pearl-mist 

where so many dreams are gone, 

And the craft rose on the water as her 
cargo lighter grew. 


’ The magic isles grew fainter yet, the 
mist became a shroud, 
As, like a shell, the tiny barque tossed, 
with her empty hold; 
Till down she sank, as, through the 
veil, the sea-birds cried aloud 
A requiem for my ship of pearl and 
hopes of living gold. 
D. F. Dalston. 
The English Review. 


MY YOUTH. 
My youth was my old age, 
Weary and long; 
It had too many cares 
To think of song; 
My moulting days all came 
When I was young. 


Now, in life’s prime, my soul 
Comes out in flower; 
Late, as with Robin, comes 
My singing power ; 
I was not born to joy 
Till this late hour. 
W. H. Davies. 





Future Developments in the Balkans. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BALKANS. 


The belief, so prevalent towards the 
end of 1912, that the downfali of Otto- 
man rule in Europe would open for the 
Balkan countries an era of peaceful 
progress, has shared the fate of most 
prophecies concerning those wayward 
regions. Barely a month'’after the con- 
clusion of the war with Turkey, the 
victors were in the grip of internecine 
strife, and the alliance that had 
wrought such momentous results lay 
in ashes. This melancholy chapter 
closed with the Treaty of Bukarest, 
but whatever hopes of.a permanent 
settlement in the Baikans may have 
once existed were buried on the battle- 
fields in Macedonia. The peace re- 
stored last August resembles that 
which, in the memorable phrase, once 
reigned in Poland, concealing under the 
guise of outward order vast stores of 
restlessness and disaffection. Atmos- 
pheric conditions throughout the Penin- 
sula remain highly disturbed, and no 
one can say whether the rumblings 
heard in some parts are the dying echo 
of the recent storm or the first signs 
of one approaching. 

Few of the problems which precipi- 
tated the original conflict have been 
solved, while some of the gravest are 
in a worse muddle than before. In 
the struggle against Turkey the motive 
power was supplied by the desire to 
end chronic misrule and to advance 
the cause of national unification. As 
regards the first of these objects, time 
may be expected to do much, although 
at present there is little to choose 
between the old regime and the new. 
But it is with respect to the second one 
that the experiment has proved a 
lamentable failure. In the final recon- 
struction, the principle of nationality 
was trampled under foot and entire 
populations were treated as if they had 
been chattels. What is worse, people 


who for more than three decades had 
enjoyed the boon of a national govern- 
ment were handed over to alien rule. 
These are, briefly stated, the net re- 
sults of the two most devastating wars 
in modern times. History records no 
more tragic instance of human fu- 
tility. 

It is a pure misnomer to describe 
as lasting peace a scheme of things 
based on such shaky foundations and 
manifestly intended to gratify mo- 
mentary passions. Whatever respite 
there may be in store for the Balkan 
peoples will not be the merit of the 
so-called Peace of Bukarest, but an ef- 
fect of their physical and financial ex- 
haustion. This last fact forms an im-. 
portant element of the new situation 
and must be taken into consideration 
when prognosticating future develop- 
ments in that part of the world. But 
its value as a calming influence is to 
a large extent neutralized by the re- 
cuperative faculties of those young 
political organisms, and these border on 
the miraculous. Had their economic 
life been controlled by the laws oper- 
ating in more advanced communities, 
they ought ere now to have ended in 
bankruptcy and ruin. Instead of this 
happening, nearly all impartial ob- 
servers agree that the war has hardly 
affected their material resources. In 
most of the Balkan countries agricul- 
ture constitutes the staple industry, 
and the work in the fields continued 
throughout the crisis as in normal 
times. In Bulgaria, for instance, the 
places left vacant by the mobilization 
were promptly filled by the women, 
who proved such efficient substitutes 
that there was very little difference 
in the yield of the crops between the 
years 1913 and 1912. Manufacturing 
or other industries being practically 
non-existent, Bulgaria was spared the 
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dire consequences of a _ prolonged 
chomage. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, given average harvests, four or 
five years should suffice to obliterate 
all material traces of the war. Of 
course, the case with the national ex- 
chequer is somewhat different, but 
here also the situation is far from be- 
ing desperate. The heaviest item in the 
war expenditure, the revictualling of 
half a million men during eleven 
months, was met by requisitions, thus 
constituting a debt which the nation 
owes to itself. As regards foreign 
creditors, the war indebtedness of Bul- 
garia is insignificant, and any difficul- 
ties which she may now encounter in try- 
ing to place a loan are due to political 
rather than economic causes. The one 
loss which will be felt longest is the 
human toll of the war—killed, dead and 
maimed—representing a huge army of 
at least 100,000, and comprising the 
most virile elements of the nation. On 
the other hand, the rate at which popu- 
lation in Bulgaria increases is the high- 
est in Europe, and will enable her to 
repair the deficiencies sooner than is 
generally expected. In the meantime, 
the stream of emigration from the 
new Servian and Greek territories has 
more than compensated for the war 
casualties. 

In considering Bulgaria’s chances of 
speedily recovering from the effects of 
her recent disasters, a point worth 
noting is that if she was deprived of 
the legitimate fruits of her sacrifices, 
she was also spared the labor of re- 
organizing extensive territories. What 
the difficulties of that task are in 
countries lacking the first rudiments of 
civil government may be _ gathered 
from the present tribulations of new 
Albania. Less is known of the situa- 
tion in Macedonia, but there is no rea- 
son for supposing that the pace of 
progress in that province is any more 
satisfactory. The fact that martial 
law is still maintained both by Greeks 
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and Servians points to the conclusion 
that the work of renovation has hardly 
yet begun. But the problem must 
sooner or later be tackled, unless chaos 
is to be promoted to the dignity of gov- 
ernmental art. How or where the 
requisite agents for this delicate mis- 
sion will be found in countries which 
could hardly meet the demand of the 
home market for administrative talent 
is a question more easily asked than 
answered. At present Macedonia, in- 
stead of proving a source of strength 
to her new masters, is rather a drain 
on the old countries and makes them 
more vulnerable than before. So far, 
Roumania remains the sole Balkan 
state which has attempted in earnest 
the organization of her new territories. 
Only, as the administrative system in 
the Bulgarian Dobrudja was of a more 
advanced type than the one prevalent 
in Roumania, reform in this case was 
bound to mean retrogression. What 
the new Roumanian law has done is to 
replace the fabric of self-government 
and local autonomy by administrative 
sans-géne, and to undermine the 
security of private property under the 
pretext of verifying title-deeds. The 
secret meaning of this somewhat un- 
usual step will be understood by those 
who know that the great preoccupation 
of Roumanian statesmanship is how to 
provide room for Roumanian colonists 
in a province entirely inhabited by for- 
eign races. As a result of the new en- 
actments, Roumania will henceforth 
possess a class of Bulgarian pariahs in 
addition to her Jewish ones. A touch 
of irony is supplied to the story by the 
fact that all this is happening on the 
eve of the Roumanian peasant emanci- 
pation. The enslavement of the free 
will in this way synchronize with the 
liberation of the bondsmen. 

The energy and resources, which the 
other Balkan states will have to ex- 
pend on evolving order out of anarchy 
or on keeping alien races in submission, 














can be devoted by Bulgaria almost en- 
tirely to preparations for the day when 
things Balkan shall be once more 
thrown into the melting-pot. This work 
of general overhauling ought to prove 
a speedy one, for Bulgaria possesses 
a homogeneous population, famous for 
its thrift and industry, while her fi- 
nances are in a less precarious posi- 
tion than those of her rivals. The dis- 
asters which the criminal stupidity of 
the ruling classes brought on the coun- 
try have chastened its spirit without in 
the least weakening its resolution. 
Just now, the nation’s unanimity of 
purpose is somewhat obscured by the 
clash of party recriminations, but when 
the fateful hour comes every one will 
once more be found inspired by the 
same ideal and sustained by the same 
will. 

If so much stress is laid on Bul- 
garia, the reason is that in that coun- 
try resides the chief danger to the new 
order of things in the Balkans. The 
beneficiaries under the Treaty of Bu- 
karest realize this perfectly well, and 
their one anxiety since last August has 
been how to provide against so mani- 
fest a peril. It would, no doubt, be ab- 
surd to anticipate any serious trouble 
in the immediate future; however 
tough their race, the Bulgarians can- 
not be spending their whole time fight- 
ing. Still, because the risks are distant 
they do not cease to be real, and 
statesmen of foresight must take stock 
of all possible contingencies. Most of 
the activity which this subject is occa- 
sioning, as might be expected, takes 
place behind the scene and partakes of 
the nature of diplomatic secrets. Peo- 
ple, however, overrate the importance 
of what is withheld from the public. 
At all events, those secrets have less 
to do with Bulgaria than with some 
other quarters which are also sus- 
pected of harboring evil intentions. 

As regards Bulgaria, the policy of 
the new Balkan entente is simplicity 
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itself. Roumania, Servia, and Greece 
openly avow that they continue to forni 
a block and are determined by joint 
efforts to repel all attempts on the part 
of Bulgaria at altering the Balkan 
status quo. There is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that the solidarity 
implied in this policy is not equally 
sincere on all sides. For the time be- 
ing, Bulgaria is not only their common 
enemy, but also their common victim. 
That fact, by making enmity doubly 
bitter, renders solidarity an easier vir- 
tue. But solidarity on one point, even 
when cemented by such a potent feeling, 
does not mean community of interests 
all along the line. In the present case, 
all influences are far from being on the 
side of concord and, as conditions re- 
vert to their normal state, the cen- 
trifugal tendencies will increase rather 
than diminish in force. While the 
memory of common triumphs remains 
fresh and the fear of reprisals dom- 
inates the situation, the adjustment of 
frictions will prove the pleasantest of 
tasks. It is when those sentiments be- 
gin to wear out, as they must with 
time, that the permanency of the en- 
tente will be put to the test. The prob- 
lem, as will appear in the course of 
the article, is far more complicated 
than is imagined, and the possibility 
is by no means excluded that the soul 
would have gone out of the entente be- 
fore the danger which gave birth to it 
has actually arisen. The sad story of 
the first Balkan League leaves little 
room for illusions as to the durability 
of most Balkan combinations. Of 
course, the fate of the last one is al- 
ways going to differ from that of its 
predecessors; but the last in those 
regions has such an inveterate habit of 
becoming the last but one, that it is 
worth while enquiring into the chances 
of the present instance proving an ex- 
ception to the rule. We therefore, pro- 
pose, to take each member of the 
group in turn and examine the various 
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factors that are likely to affect their 
future conduct. 

The place of honor naturally goes to 
Roumania. The part which that coun- 
try played in recent events, if not very 
glorious, has been a most profitable 
one. While the other Balkan states 
won or lost on the battlefield, Rou- 
mania picked up the palm of Balkan 
hegemony by merely marching her 
troops through a defenceless territory. 
The advance-guard of her army reached 
the gates of Sofia without encountering 
a Bulgarian soldier. Whatever reverses 
Bulgaria may have suffered in Mace 
donia, she lost the war to an enemy 
with whom not a shot was exchanged. 
This intervention of Roumania at the 
most critical juncture of the war has 
definitely brought her into the vortex 
of Balkan politics from which the 
elder generation of her statesmen had 
for many years tried to keep her free. 
So long as Roumania’s face was turned 
westward, her policy with respect to 
Bulgaria consisted in cultivating the 
good-will of that country with the ob- 
ject of covering her flank. As their in- 
terests lay in different spheres, there 
was then no question of rivalry be- 
tween them. The Treaty of Bukarest 
has changed all this, and henceforth 
the former friends will confront each 
other as rivals. Protestations of good 
will continue to be made on both sides, 
and the present Bulgarian Government 
is exerting itself to bring about a rap- 
prochement, butall such efforts are 
doomed to failure. So long as the Rou- 
manian policy continues to be guided 
by Balkan ambitions, an understanding 
with Bulgaria will remain impossible, 
for the very good reason that all such 
ambitions can only be at the expense 
of the latter country. The manifest in- 
terest of Roumania, after what has 
happened, is to keep Bulgaria weak 
and isolated; any other policy on her 
part would be courting disaster. She 
is, therefore, acting very logically in 
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constituting herself gendarme-en-chef of 
the Treaty of Bukarest, and those who, 
in Bulgaria, believe that Roumania 
will voluntarily consent to a revision 
of that instrument are putting their 
trust in miracles. On the contrary, the 
chances are that the last voice heard 
in defence of the present Balkan ar- 
rangement will come from the banks of 
the Dimbovitza. 

If the future course of the Rou- 
manian policy as regards Bulgaria is 
clearly shaped, the same cannot be 
said of Roumania’s relations with the 
Great Powers; and on this her con- 
duct in any future Balkan complica- 
tions will to a great extent turn. For 
many years Roumania stood as the 
avowed friend of the Triple Alliance 
and drew her inspiration from Vienna 
and Berlin. This has ceased to be true, 
at least for the time being. It is no 
secret that during the recent crisis she 
acted not only with the approval, but 
even at the instigation of Russia and 
France. Since the conclusion of peace, 
certain events have occurred which 
show that those two Powers are leav- 
ing no stone unturned to win her to 
their fold. To a comparatively small 
country this courting must be sweet 
incense, and the Roumanians are lend- 
ing themselves to the game with the 
grace befitting their origin. What 
makes temptation harder to resist is 
that, in addition to mercies already re- 
ceived, other and even bigger favors 
are promised elsewhere. It must not 
be forgotten that Roumania has irre- 
dentist ideals in Transylvania where 
millions of her kinsmen are groaning 
under a foreign yoke. So long as she 
owed allegiance in Vienna these aspira- 
tions were studiously repressed, but 
now the tempter comes and whispers of 
the lands on the other side of the Car- 
pathians. To many it might seem that 
there is no room for hesitation, and 
that the plain duty of Roumania is to 
march with those who can help her to 
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realize her historic mission. On closer 
examination, however, the question 
loses its simplicity, and all the argu- 
ments are by no means found to be on 
the same side. Transylvania can only 
be won by the overthrow of Austria, 
and that, in its turn, implies the vic- 
tory of Russia. But such a victory 
signifies the definite triumph of the 
Slav race, which will then form a vast 
ocean, encompassing Roumania on all 
sides. This is a heavy price to pay 
even for such an object as the unifi- 
cation of the Roumanian race, and one 
can well understand why some of the 
most ardent Roumanian patriots waver 
before accepting the proffered hand. On 
the whole and appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is very 


doubtful whether Roumania has at any 
moment seriously thought of altering 
her traditional policy. So long as King 
Charles remains at the helm the ship 
may be expected to follow the old 
route, and even when a new pilot has 


taken his place any deviations from 
that course are not likely to be more 
than temporary expedients. The. de- 
lusion that Roumania can be detached 
from the Triple Alliance wil] not out- 
live the exceptional circumstances 
which have created it. Sooner or later 
Franco-Russian diplomacy must ad- 
mit that it has taken its wishes for 
reality, and with the return to a saner 
appreciation of things the present 
Balkan entente will have lost in the 
eyes of Russia and France the best 
part of its charms. For the value of 
that entente as far as those Powers are 
concerned depends entirely upon the 
certitude that it will embrace their 
quarrels. A combination whose prime 
member belongs to the enemy’s camp 
is to them worse than useless, and the 
treatment which they meted to Bul- 
garia for her supposed betrayal of their 
cause will one day prove Roumania’s 
lot also. 

The case of Greece has many points 
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of resemblance to that of Roumania. 
Her share. under the Treaty of 
Bukarest was far bigger than the Rou- 
manian one, and her interest in the 
maintenance of that pact is propor- 
tionately greater. The Balkan entente 
as a defensive instrument is to Greece 
a necessity of prime importance, for 
she has roused the bitterest resentment 
in more than one quarter and is least 
able to cope with the danger single- 
handed. But for the fact that she has 
friends and allies at her side, peace 
between herself and Bulgaria could not 
last a week. Beside the general un- 
derstanding for the defence of the 
present status quo in the Balkans, 
Greece has a separate agreement with 
Servia which, originally designed for 
the purpose of opposing Bulgarian am- 
bitions in Macedonia, has since become 
a treaty of reinsurance against possi- 
ble aggressions on the part of their 
former ally. With all these guaran- 
tees for a tranquil enjoyment of her 
newly won advantages, the position of 
Greece is far from being satisfactory, 
and there are specks on her sky which 
may one day develop into threatening 
clouds. In contrast with Roumania, 
she is surrounded on every side by 
actual or potential rivals, and the only 
immediate friend on whose assistance 
she can rely is not without giving her 
causes for serious reflection. The work 
of reorganizing her new territories is 
complicated by the fact that a consid- 
erable portion of their inhabitants be- 
long to foreign races whose sympathies 
it is well-nigh impossible to secure. Her 
finances are far from thriving, while 
her military expenditure is rendered 
doubly irksome by the necessity of 
keeping a strong fleet. She may dis- 
cover that the winning of those terri- 
tories was child’s play as compared 
with keeping them. 

What was said in connection with 
the attitude of Roumania towards the 
Great Powers also applies to Greece, 
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though in a lesser degree. Ever since 
her liberation, the foreign policy of 
Greece has been to act as closely as 
possible with France and England, 
who have on all occasions shown them- 
selves her supporters and friends. 
During the recent crisis, France took 
up the Greek cause with a zeal and 
energy worthy of the old days. Under 
these circumstances, the notion that 
Greece may at any future time modify 
her policy will strike -most people as 
perfectly gratuitous. But the im- 
probable does happen sometimes, and 
signs are not lacking that the present 
might prove one of those occasions. 
Greece cannot, any more than Rou- 
mania, contemplate with equanimity 
the uninterrupted advance of the Slav 
way, and the best way of obviating 
that danger is not to side with the 
group which primarily represents the 
Slav cause. The recent manifestation 
of King Constantine in Berlin, which 
at the time gave so much umbrage to 
the French nation, was certainly more 
than mere politeness. When all the 
facts about the latest Balkan crisis 
are known, it will be found that some 
of the warmest champions of Greek 
interests came from unexpected quar- 
ters. Another significant symptom is 
that Germany has more than once ex- 
pressed her warm approval of the 
Treaty of Bukarest and her opposition 
to the idea of its revision. This 
proves that she, at all events, does not 
consider the present Balkan entente as 
inimical to herself. The future alone 
will show whether hers is not a more 
correct reading of the situation than 
the Franco-Russian one. 

Now a few words about Servia. As 
regards Greece and Roumania she 
stands in the relation of ally and 
friend, and for the time being the in- 
terests of the three are identical. But 
there are some essential differences be- 
tween her case and theirs. For one 
thing, Servia is a Slav country, which 
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Roumania and Greece are not. This 
fact has important bearings both on 
Servia’s position as a Balkan state and 
on her relations with the outside world. 
Whether she likes it or not, her for- 
tunes must follow those of the great 
Slav empire, and all choice between the 
two European groups is closed to her. 
That is undoubtedly why no one thinks 
of flirting with her, as most of the 
Powers do with Greece or Roumania, 
if not with both: her friends know 
that they can depend on her fidelity, 
while those who might like to win her 
feel instinctively that the most press- 
ing courtship would be labor lost. She 
too has a Crown Prince of marriage- 
able age, but his name is never men- 
tioned in connection with the matri- 
monial projects which at present fill 
so much space in the newspapers. All 
this may be perfectly natural, buf to a 
sensitive nation whose armies bore the 
brunt of the fighting it must be none 
the less galling to be left so much in 
the cold. This, however, is small mat- 
ter as compared with the disappoint- 
ment which Servia suffered in a long- 
cherished hope. To her, free access to 
the sea is the most pressing economic 
and political necessity. Her first im- 
pulse after the outbreak of the war 
with Turkey was to make a dash 
through the Albanian mountains and 
try to secure a foothold on the Adriatic 
coast. From a military point of view 
the task proved a simple one, but no 
sooner had the object been attained 
than Austria appeared on the stage and 
uttered her memorable veto on the 
Servian plan. The rebuff with which 
Servia then met laid the germ of the 
second Balkan war, for its immediate 
consequence was to turn Servian ambi- 
tions southward. Such was certainly 
the secret aim of Ballplatz, and those 
who talk of the lamentable failure of 
Austrian diplomacy evidently forget 
this coup de génie of Count Berchtold, 
which has by no means yet exhausted 
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all its potentialities for evil. Last 
year it poisoned relations between 
Servia and Bulgaria; it may one day 
have the same dire effect on Servo- 
Greek friendship. For Servia still re- 
mains without a port of her own, and 
now that the best part of Macedonia 
has been annexed to her territories, she 
will even oftener think of the Mgean 
Sea than of the Adriatic. Geographi- 
cally, Salonika forms part of new 
Servia, and no amount of parchment 
can prevent this fact from influencing 
the future relations of the new allies. 
Greece has done everything short of 
surrendering her territory, to accom- 
modate her ally, and the various privi- 
leges which have been granted to 
Servia will make a considerable dif- 
ference to her economic position. But 
if Servia is destined to remain for long 
mistress of the Macedonian hinterland, 
She must have a sea line which can 
only be obtained at the expense of 
Greece. All, therefore, is not plain 
sailing in front of the Servo-Greek al- 
liance, and very careful steering will 
be required if that fragile craft is to 
remain long.afloat. 

It would be idle to talk of a rap- 
prochement between Servia and Bulgaria 
at this juncture. Time has not yet hada 
full chance of mellowing down the 
tragic memories of last July, and a 
deep chasm still divides the two kin- 
dred nations. The air is thick with 
mutual recriminations; it is charges of 
treason on one side and accusations of 
disloyalty on the other. In Bulgaria, 
public opinion is indignant at the treat- 
ment of the Bulgarian population in 
the new Servian territories. Servians, 
in their turn, complain that Bulgaria 
is instigating insurrection among their 
new subjects. While this state of af- 
fairs lasts, all attempts at bringing 
Servia and Bulgaria together are fore- 
doomed to failure. But when every al- 
lowance has been made for the un- 
favorable influences, there still remain 
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grounds for believing that such an en- 
tente is not outside the range of possi- 
bilities. Bulgaria will sooner or later 
have to emerge from her present isola- 
tion and look for a friend in the Bal- 
kans. She can go neither to Roumania 
nor to Greece; and her choice, by mere 
process of elimination, will be inevita- 
bly fixed on her western neighbor. By 
the time Bulgaria has made up her 
mind to this initiative, Servia will 
have discovered that the present ar- 
rangement, whatever its momentary 
advantages, affords neither comfort 
nor security. A meeting-ground will be 
found in the fact that, as regards the 
outside world, their interests point in 
the same direction. Bulgaria may for 
a time have abandoned her traditional 
policy and lent a willing ear to biassed 
councillors. The results have not 
proved very encouraging, but even if 
the case had been the reverse she 
would still have soon returned to the 
old fold. The great majority of the 
Bulgarian nation has always been in 
favor of a close understanding with 
Russia and the Powers acting with 
her, and any departure from that 
course has small chances of securing 
the support of public opinion which, in 
a democratic country like Bulgaria, 
must have the last say on the matter. 

A Servo-Bulgarian understanding 
will be equally advantageous to Servia 
and to Bulgaria. To the former coun- 
try, it will not only afford an addi- 
tional guarantee against the Austrian 
peril, but also an indispensable support 
in the event of a union with Monte- 
negro. Such a step is certain to meet 
with stubborn opposition in the Dual 
Monarchy, which will probably be 
backed on this occasion by Roumania. 
The friendship of Bulgaria, under these 
circumstances, becomes a valuable as- 
set, and is worth acquiring even at the 
price of some territorial modifications 
in Macedonia and the recognition of 
the Bulgarian nationality in that 
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province. These concessions must be 
made by Servia, as otherwise the 
profit will be all on one side and Bul- 
garia will have no inducement for 
striking a bargain. 

Just as a whole set of circumstances 
warrant the conjecture that a rap- 
prochement between Bulgaria and 
Servia is by no means excluded, so, on 
the other hand, there are facts which 
point to the conclusion that the pres- 
ent Greco-Roumanian friendship will 
eventually mature into something more 
precise and permanent. Thus, instead 
of the present somewhat uneven dis- 
tribution of the Balkan forces, two 
distinct groups will be formed, each 
drawing its inspiration from a differ- 
ent source and each pursuing a differ- 
ent ideal. And, as the law of attrac- 
« The National Review. 
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tion holds good in the political as welB 
as the physical world, the Slav group 
will naturally gravitate towards that 
European constellation with which the 
fortunes of its race are linked; while 
the non-Slav group, probably reinforced 
by Turkey, will be arrayed on the op- 
posite side. In this latter case, ethnic 
solidarity will be replaced by the 
common dread of Slav submersion. 
Wken the Balkan situation definitely 
crystallizes on these lines, a new chap- 
ter in the history of the Balkan na- 
tions will have opened. But then, as 
now, the Balkans will remain what 
they have been for many years past—a 
chess-board on which the Great 
Powers play their game, using the 
Balkan peoples as pawns. 
A Diplomatist. 
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In view of the fierce light that beats 
upon the agricultural laborer, and of 
the close interest men take at last— 
and he at last takes himself—in his 
character, his wage, his house, and his 
future; his past, some eighty years 
ago, may well claim, if only as the 
father of his present, a passing regard. 

Not untypical of his class then, in 
his amazing slowness to acquire, or to 
part from, an idea; in his stubborn 
patience under wrong and suffering 
(the “poor dumb mouths” were stirred 
so seldom to the protest of the burn- 
ing rick and the broken threshing- 
machine); almost as natural and sim- 
ple as the flocks he tended; ignorant, 
and of the good mother earth he la- 
bored earthy; never having any wit, 
but sometimes a little wisdom, and, al- 
most always, for the lucky and the 
well-to-do, a tolerance and a kindliness 
which are among the marvels of his 
nature and his story—of these was Wil- 
liam Fulcher. 


The village of Bendham, in Suffolk, 
has receded some two miles from its 
gray, square-towered church, and in 
1800, when William Fulcher was born 
there, it consisted of a dozen cottages, 
a windmill, an inn, a ruined farm, and 
three Scotch firs, on a gorse-grown and 
wind-swept common. 

Four miles away was the market 
town of Saxenbridge, and eighty miles 
away—as inaccessible to Bendham as 
heaven—was London. 

A little sturdy freckled youth was 
William, with a thatch of red hair on 
his forehead, one of the widest mouths 
ever seen on a human countenance, and 
two of the bluest and pleasantest of 
blue eyes. 

The home which he was born into 
was a shed built of clay-lump roofed 
with faggots, and already occupied 
when he came into it by two parents, 
two brothers, and two sisters. 

In William’s first scheme of things, 
a father was a creature, absent, asleep, 
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or drunk; and a mother a worn, cross 
Providence, who cuffed and rated 
freely, but, all the same, doled out 
from the pot on the fire, with five pairs 
of bright little eyes intent upon her, 
the mess on which they lived. 

When any child dropped his crust, 
the rest pounced on it: and might was 
right. 

At what tender age was it that hun- 
ger and instinct informed little Wil- 
liam that Farmer George’s pig fared 
better than his laborer’s children; and 
that certain savory morsels could be 
filched with impunity if one stationed 
one’s ragged self near the sty at the 
psychological moment of the sow’s 
dinner? 

According to a custom—dying, even 
then—William’s father ate at the 
farmer’s table, and so did well. 

In the day of William’s grandfather, 
the common on which he lived had 
been common property, where the peas- 
ant had taken his piece of waste ground, 


kept his cow and his pig, cultivated the 
land, and lived largely on its fruits, 
until the Enclosure Acts of George 
III. deprived him of that right, and 
left him with a wage of a rapidly di- 


minishing purchasing power. So that 
where William’s grandfather had eaten 
meat, cheese, bacon, and vegetables 
from his own land, the grandson stilled 
the unpleasant sensation, always left 
after meals at the pit of a youthful 
stomach, from the pig’s-wash or the 
hedgerows. 

But it takes even more than an un- 
filled belly to make a completely un- 
happy child. 

Until the very early date at which 
he became a wage-earner William was 
as free as air, roamed about the wild 
common, and amused himself satisfac- 
torily, as the unamused learn to; there 
were birds’ nests in the hedges, and 
the brook to paddle in; he used to put 
his plebeian square face against the iron 
bars of the great spiked gates leading 
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to the Park—where the great bushes 
of rhododendrons flared in May glory 
—and, presently, there came riding 
down the drive Sir Richard on his 
great horse, and Master Dick on his 
white pony ; and sometimes Sir Richard 
said, “Hullo, Tommy!” and threw Wil- 
liam a penny; and once, on one ever- 
memorable and tragic occasion, the heir 
stooped and gave him a shining shilling, 
which William, in his simplicity, at 
once ran home to display to his mother: 
who instantly filched it from him. 

He howled, of course, to the extent 
of his most capable mouth, and was 
thrust out, howling, on to the common ; 
but he had neither now, nor at any 
time, resentment; and even, at the 
bottom of his soul, some dim idea that 
his mother could not help herself. She 
always seemed to him worn, peevish, 
and old. If he had looked in the parish 
registers, and had been able to read 
them, he would have seen that at the 
time of her death she was thirty-seven 
years old. 

Once, when he was about six, he did 
have some schooling, for which the 
weekly fee of twopence was, in con- 
sideration of the matter taught, extor- 
tionately high; the self-constituted vil- 
lage schoolmaster being, at Bendham 
as in many other villages of the epoch, 
“the refuse of all other callings”: “past 
keeping the pigs” being, very literally, 
his only qualification for the office. 

For a few days William sat in a 
narrow and fetid room with a filthy 
window, on a rickety bench, with six 
of his compeers and a tattered horn- 
book, and counted up to twenty after 
his blear-eyed preceptor; or was 
birched by him with a bunch of hazel 
twigs—indifferently for nothing or for 
playing or fighting with his neighbor, 
and, one hot summer afternoon, for 
falling backwards over the _ bench, 
asleep. 

After that, he wisely played truant: 
rode astride on the milestone, which 
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did duty for Master Dick’s white pony: 
had again the free run of stream and 
common: all nature his kingdom: 
“night and day, brother, both sweet 
things: sun, moon and star, brother, 
all sweet things.” Only, to enjoy them 
fully, one must not only see, but ob- 
serve; and observation is taught. A 
very few physical facts did write them- 
selves—after constant reiteration—on 
William’s mind: hereafter, when he 
gave rare utterance to an opinion on 
Nature, or a prophecy of rain or sun- 
shine, he was seldom wrong. 

The winter after his education—for 
it was all he ever had—famine and 
typhus stalked into Bendham, claiming, 
among many others, his two brothers, 
and giving William, at seven, an awful, 
close familiarity with disease and 
death. 

Presently, the Hall and the Rectory 
provided free, daily, great cauldrons of 
a nourishing soup. 

Little William kept a memory of 
himself and his sisters greedily licking 
up that savory mess, and the parents 
sitting by, not tasting; suspicious, 
with the deep suspicion of ignorance, 
of a food of which they knew not the 
form nor the constituents—which Wil- 
liam’s father, in fact, designated as 
“hog’s-wash.” 

Well, his father’s son had found out 
by necessity and experience that hogs 
sometimes feed better than men. 

In the spring, presently, in Farmer 
George’s field, there was a little scare- 
crow of a tatterdemalion boy, with his 
unkempt thatch of hair over his eyes, 
and naked feet, scaring birds off the 
turnip-seed; and then the rooks from 
the peas. By some miracle, even 
starvation and neglect had left William 
a sturdy child, with nothing about him 
of the nervous, puny weakling of the 
slums: a slow and tranquil child—as 
Nature is tranquil and slow—and, as 
not having the wit to invent wicked- 
ness, or to try to do anything clever, 
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reliable to do what he had been told. 

The land, to be bitterly scanty of re- 
ward to him all his life, presented him 
now with two weekly pennies; and 
sometimes the farmer’s wife, who had 
that expensive endowment, a compas- 
sionate heart, called him into her 
kitchen, and, keeping his rags and 
filth at a prudent distance, gave him 
food, which he stuffed into his mouth 
with his fingers, and then licked round 
the plate like a dog. 

Once, watching him from that safe 
distance, she said, “How many on you 
do there be at home now?’ William 
made cheerful answer, “There’s two on 
us dead”; and when she pursued, “And 
how old may you be?” replied, in a 
phrase he often used in after-life, find- 
ing it useful as saving arithmetic, “I 
be two years younger than Master 
Dick. I allers wos.” 

From the bird-scaring he was pro- 
moted to weeding the wheat, and then 
to leading a single horse at harrowing 
barley. 

Cobbett so employed—Cobbett, with 
his shrewd, trenchant intellect, his 
forceful character, and his boundless 
self-satisfaction—found therefrom a 
way to rise. “Put such a man as that,” 
said Huxley, of a more glittering per- 
sonality, “in the middle of a moor, with 
nothing on but his shirt, and you could 
not prevent him from being anything 
he liked.” 

But, for the exceptions, iegislators 
need not legislate: they will arrange 
for themselves. 

Young William remained, as one ob- 
server, who saw the English poor of 
that epoch “through a Claude Lorraine 
glass,” apparently thought it very well 
he should remain for ever, “patient, ig- 
norant, and laborious as the wagon 
horses” he tended. 

When he and the century had en- 
tered their fifteenth year, there were 
srand doings in Bendham to celebrate 
Waterloo. 
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Until Bony was, as it were, materi- 
alized into a dinner, with speech- 
making and as much beer as anyone 
wanted (which naturally meant more 
than anybody ought to have), that fa- 
mous personage was to William an ab- 
straction and a bogey—as far, or 
farther, off than “Lunnon,” and as 
meaningless. 

But after July 1815 he took the form 
of a great table in one of Farmer 
George’s fields, laden with good things, 
with Sir Richard at one end—a tall, 
spare man, with a hook nose not unlike 
“the Duke's,” was Sir Richard—and 
the Parson at the other, carving the 
great barons of beef: while William 
himself sat with a dozen other farm 
lads, delightedly anticipating the rare 
and delightful discomfort of having had 
too much to eat. If he had no more 
been taught table manners than the 
pigs are taught them, yet he had now, 
as he had all his life, the natural good 
manners which consist in being per- 
fectly simple and truthful, with the 
unconscious tact of a kindly heart. 
When Sir Richard came up and 
talked to him (if he did not, accord- 
ing to modern standards, know how to 
treat the serf, he at least knew how to 
speak to him) and recognized the 
gate-opener of the common of a few 
years before, says William, “How be 
Master Dick?’ and, informed that he 
was just leaving Eton for Oxford—the 
names conveyed nothing at all to Wil- 
liam’s mind—finished cheerfully with 
that favorite statement, “I be two 
years younger than Master Dick. I 
allers wos.” 

After the dinner came sports and tea- 
drinking. There was at least enough 
food at the two meals to have provi- 
sioned the village, generously, for a 
week: the village, however, much pre- 
ferring to being so provisioned, a feast 
which constituted a landmark in the 
eternal drab monotony of its harsh life 
—while William himself dated many 
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things from what he spoke of, in a 
useful, collective substantive, as 
“Bony’s-party.” 

The war was over: but the price of 
it not yet paid. In the black winter of 
1815-16 even William, taking his glass 
at the alehouse out of his scant but 
now regular earnings, heard garbled 
accounts from the Ely district of 
starved laborers found frozen to death 
in the ditches; of a vague and smoul- 
dering rage with such conditions, 
which burst presently into the flames 
of the burning ricks, into robbery, 
plunder, and violence. 

In a general way, William’s interests 
were, all his life, confined exclusively 
(as is the case with many persons con- 
sidering themselves both educated and 
enlightened) to the place in which he 
lived: the death of a cow in the next 
field was naturally of more moment to 
him than the demise of a world-shaking 
potentate at St. Helena; and he had 
cnly included the little country town 
of Saxenbridge in his range of interest 
now that he sometimes drove cattle 
there to the market, and had once com- 
bined that market with a fair and a 
cheap-jack. 

But Ely was made real by the fact 
that the only man at the alehouse who 
could read, came from it: not a man 
who listened to him, as he stumbled 
over the long words in the news-sheet, 
but had himself found hunger so con- 
stant a reality that he had an anxious, 
personal interest in its brother, starva- 
tion. 

Young William put down his mug of 
beer, spilling a little, to listen better: 
some bolder spirit gave voice, strangely 
mildly, to the incontrovertible truth, 
“You can’t live on what they pays— 
not to call it live.” Silence brooded. 
Some one spat thoughtfully. Says 
some one else, “You didn’t ought to 
have to live on it, that’s where it be”; 
and William, taking a pull at his tank- 
ard, had received, not certainly a bap- 
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tism of “divine discontent,” but a first 
slight disturbance of the constitutional 
apathy, the eternal patience to wait 
his turn, which made the laborer for 
generations the despair of the agitator 
and a negligible and neglected quantity 
to his rulers. 

A little later, when the Bendham ale- 
house received, as it were, the con- 
firmation of its fixed conviction that 
protest was worse than useless, in the 
news of the trial of the rioters and the 
execution of five of them, the bold 
spirit muttered something of its being 
a shame. With the rest, William said 
nothing at all; the next morning went 
to his work as usual; put into it all 
his strength; slept; began afresh; and 
the world rolled on as before. 

When he was about seventeen—he 
had, of course, long since been a lodger 
in the parental hovel—his mother died ; 
one sister went to decent service in a 
farm; the other, to the town and 
the devil: and then his father died 
also. 

The farm laborer had at least as 
“little leisure for grief’ as Hood’s 
sempstress. That William had loved 
mother and father as well, or even a 
little better than, under his conditions, 
writer and reader would have loved 
theirs, is most likely true; but he had 
no time to realize loss, as, all his life, 
he had no time to enjoy affection. 

In the steel gray dawn of one icy 
morning, having fumbled for flint and 
tinder, dragged on his clothes and his 
ankle-boots as usual, he left his father 
dead where the day before he had left 
him ill to death, muttering incohe- 
rently, cold, neglected, yet—wonderful 
are the mercies of the poor to the 
poor—not quite neglected, for the 
many-childed neighbor from next door 
looked in now and again and did her 
rough best. 

That night William came back, as 
he nearly always came back, past feel- 
ing much save physical fatigue; ate; 
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slept on the wooden chair by the 
hearth, and, at night, in the bed of 
rotten straw, sound and deep, by the 
dead man’s side. 

By now, from the tatterdemalion boy, 
he had become a loutish young man, 
with the open freckled face, blue eyes 
and wide mouth speaking kindliness, 
honesty, and the profound simplicity 
of intellect which is not foolishness; 
and had slowly and thoroughly ac- 
quired the art of the ploughman. 

Everything is easy till it be at- 
tempted; but let the townsman try to 
plough a straight line and an even fur- 
row, and turn at the end of it with a 
pair of horses, and he will have much 
more respect for “the hind, the chaw- 
bacon, the clodhopper” than he ever 
had in his life; while, having almost 
certainly fallen into the usual fault 
of the amateur, and tried to do his 
business too fast and too hard, he will 
see wisdom and economy of strength, 
and no longer laziness and stupidity, 
in the leisureliness of Hodge’s methods ; 
and that “Surtout, messieurs, pas de 
zéle” is advice as valuable in agricul- 
ture as in diplomacy. 

But for one thing, Fulcher’s life at 
this period might have been even an 
enviable one. All that God had given, 
behold, it was very good! The beauty 
of the coming year and the going; the 
fresh, strong air to quiet the nerves; 
the lusty strength of health and young 
manhood. Sometimes, at those pauses 
in his work, he would look up from the 
furrow and watch the fleecy clouds 
sailing across the clear blue of the 
spring sky, and the hedgerows trem- 
bling into green, without admiration, 
yet with the physical sensation in his 
blood that it was well the winter was 
past; and when it came again, and 
the bleak north-easter bit sky and land- 
scape to ashen gray, he felt in his body 
the cruelty of bitter cold to the ill-fed 
and housed, but not in his imagination 
or his soul. When the frost nipped, 
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it was always the Parson, stout and 
well clad, who shivered and called out 
as he passed, “Hard weather, Fulcher !” 
—and Fulcher who looked up with his 
calm, pleasant eye to reply philosophi- 
cally that it was a bit seasonable; 
while, as he rode back on mild eve- 
nings from his work, sideways on one 
of the plough horses (it is only in 
poems and pictures ploughmen home- 
‘ward plod théir weary way, as in real 
life they are always aback the horse, 
wearily plodding his) he whistled 
cheerfully, as if to give his rulers and 
masters a ground for believing he was 
really lucky in so completely escaping 
the responsibilities of wealth. 

He naturally proved to them the wis- 
dom of Heaven in denying him super- 
fluity by spending such as he got, at 
harvesting season, at the alehouse. He 
was not now, or ever, drunken. But 
he knew no other place and means of 
obtaining cheerfulness and recreation. 
In point of fact, there were no others. 
So he sat perforce in the sanded bar 
parlor, with its rude benches and its 
red curtains; liked the sound of the 
jokes, even when he did not understand 
them; and lumbered off when he had 
spent his all, feeling, let the temper- 
ance reformer say what he will, a sense 
of well-being, comfortable, better. 

There were plenty of dull brutes 
round him who staggered back to ill- 
treat wife and children. Fulcher had 
himself a very kind heart: the Turners’ 
children—eight of them, in steps (he 
lodged now with the neighbor who had 
befriended his father)—roused in him 
no impatience when they clung about 
him and fell over his boots when he 
sat, dog-tired, of an evening in the 
chimney-corner. Once, for the least of 
them, at a fair in Saxenbridge, he 
bought a penny toy—and to estimate 
the real cost of that gift to the giver 
one must live on Fulcher’s wage and 
have no luxury in the world but a pint 
of beer. 
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The dumb things were his friends 
too, though the constant brutality of 
the drovers at the cattle market 
roused him to no protest, becfuse he 
protested only at the last extremity. 
His plough horses—much more intelli- 
gent, surely, than any luxury horse, as 
if they knew they had to earn their 
livings by their brains—were his 
friends: turned at the psychological 
moment, at the psychological point at 
the end of the furrow, in obedience to 
a mysterious sound in his throat— 
whereas uninitiated persons might have 
cleared their throats indefinitely, and 
still have thrown the plough on its 
side and been themselves thrown in 
the ditch—and looked up at him with 
their patient eyes, not very unlike his 
own. 

Once, a lean wayfaring dog followed 
him home. But he had to destroy it: 
the children quarrelled with it for its 
food. ; 

But, through all and in everything, 
the one great fundamental wrong of 
the agricultural laborer’s life ruined it 
all—the wage he was paid. 

Yet Fulcher was more fortunate than 
many. This was the time when, in not 
a few villages of southern England, 
men “toiled like slaves for sixpence a 
day.” When the usual wage of an un- 
married man seldom exceeded four 
shillings or four and sixpence a week, 
and the married reared a family of 
eight or nine children on as many 
shillings, with the degrading assistance 
of the old Poor Law, it would have 
been wonderful indeed if Cobbett’s 
young stonebreaker, who, asked how he 
lived upon half a crown a week, re- 
plied, “I don’t live upon it: I poach,” 
had been an isolated example. 

All round Bendham were abundantly 
stocked preserves of game, belonging 
mostly to Sir Richard, and so well laid 
with man-traps and spring-guns that, 
like another great landowner, he 
might have “feared to set foot in any 
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of his own plantations, lest he should 
leave it behind him.” 

Already in the Edinburgh Review 
Sydne¥ Smith was bringing to bear his 
brilliant batteries of wit and. sarcasm 
against those “diabolical engines,” and 
had arraigned such preservers of game 
as “those who have no objection to 
preserve the lives of their fellow 
creatures also, if both can exist at the 
same time. . . if not, the least worthy 
of God’s creatures must fall—the rustic 
without a soul—not the Christian 
partridge—not the immortal pheasant— 
not the rational woodcock or the ac- 
countable hare.” 

But though he killed the abuse, it 
was not killed outright. 

If William Fulcher had not long 
known the taste of game he would cer- 
tainly have starved; and on one par- 
ticularly cruel winter of cold and 
sickness, Turner, his landlord, took out 
his gun, night after night: the lodger 
sat and ate gratefully of a savory 
mess, until one dark day when, greatly 
moved and trembling, he himself 
brought the news that one Morse, a 
neighbor, had been caught in a trap 
in the Squire’s grounds and was like 
to die. 

Turner said hoarsely, 
years, if he don’t.” 

The wife sat with her coarse tongue 
frightened to silence; William, with 
awestruck eyes; and after that, for 
many nights, bread and potatoes, pota- 
toes and bread, the water from the 
pond on black crusts (which infamous 
decoction was called tea), succeeded 
each other in a monotony that sickened 
and starved; till the memory of Morse 
became dim, and dimmer. Turner was 
out again at nights; once more Wil- 
liam experienced the strangely agree- 
able sensation of being nearly filled; his 
homely face and sturdy peasant form 
filled out a little; and his dull world 


rolled on. 
On a certain hot September day in 


“It’s seven 
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the harvesting, when he was about 
three-and-twenty, Fate placed his fate 
near him in the field: and a great beer- 
cask being always part of its furniture, 
and the horn going the round of the 
workers generously, he presently found 
her broad face, with its healthy com- 
plexion, sandy hair, and wide mouth, 
with the great gaps among the strong 
teeth, things attractive. 

Ann Cripps was about twenty, and 
had already the history a village girl 
was likely to have when she was 
brought up with ten brothers and sis- 
ters in a two-roomed cottage; received 
her sole education at a Sunday school 
(which suddenly expired, when she was 
about ten) ; and was under the tempta- 
tion of that Poor Law which, true to 
its general system of making it more 
profitable for everyone to be worthless 
than worthy, gave the unmarried 
mother eighteenpence a week for each 
illegitimate child, and let the virtuous 
woman starve as she pleased. 

Ann was certainly not a bad girl; 
but her morai nature had never been 
roused. She was intellectually very 
limited; the public opinion around her 
was so low that her fault was hardly 
regarded by her neighbors, or by her- 
self, as a fault at all; so William ac- 
cepted it and the child, who was not 
his child, almost as a matter of course. 

Colin and Phyllis: the Faithful 
Shepherdess, with her crook, dallying 
with Strephon in verse and roses; the 
village maiden of the pastoral, all 
blushing modesty, and innocence, and 
the village rustic, stalwart emblem of 
virtuous content—they were as far 
from the truth in the England of 1825, 
as the fan figures of Watteau and 
Boucher were far from representing 
the peasantry of France before the 
Revolution ! 

William’s courting took the form 
solely of an occasional brief walk in 
the summer evenings, in entire silence, 
with his arm round Ann’s perfectly 
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square waist, while to her rare and 
clumsy attempts at coquetry he re- 
sponded by neither word nor sign. Yet, 
all the same, dimly, he was not un- 
happy: it was Nature that bade him 
mate, so he mated. Since he could not 
look forward to years of well-paid en- 
ergies, to children well fed and well 
placed, and then to that “rest after 
- toyle” which “greatly pleases,” it was 
fortunate that he foresaw nothing be- 
yond the fact that he wanted Ann, and 
would have her. 

As for waiting to be married till 
marriage was prudent, if that had been 
the custom of his class, it would have 
been extinct long ago. 

In point of fact, his circumstances 
were unusually favorable. Farmer 
George, who was a good master, and 
rightly valued Fulcher’s solid diligence 
and faithfulness, in the local phrase, 
“heigh’ned” his wages to the full nine 
shillings a week. The two-roomed 
hovel on the common, in which he had 
been born, was, luckily or unluckily, at 
the moment to be let, at a rent in itself 
absurdly low, but, for what it offered, 
or failed to offer, tragically high. But 
if there were any laws to oblige a land- 
lord to mend his thatch and divert a 
filthy stream from the pigsty without 
from meandering at will over the liv- 
ing-room floor, William had never heard 
of them, and had neither the intelli- 
gence nor the position to enforce them 
if he had. 

Out of her savings—no use to pre- 
tend that the illegitimacy of the child 
was not an advantage and a source of 
profit to her—Ann had bought a bed; 
and Master Dick, providentially taking 
to himself a wife at the time of this 
humbler marriage, generously started 
it with an eight-day clock, a table, four 
chairs, and one of those cottage 
dressers since become fashionable and 
valuable. Until these objects, in turn, 
found their way to what was still the 
poor man’s best-used savings bank, the 
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pawnshop, they did give William a 
real, though unecstatic, pleasure: he 
sat and contemplated them of an eve- 
ning, and felt comfortable, and perhaps 
might have enjoyed them longer, but 
that Ann was of an easy temperament, 
and did not worry herself, or him, over 
doing as all their neighbors did, and 
as, had shé been thrifty and careful, 
they must inevitably have done too, 
ohly not quite so soon. 

The village festivities which cele 
brated the return of Master Dick—now 
Sir Richard, his father having died in 
the winter—from his honeymoon, took 
place three days after Fulcher’s wed- 
ding; there were the long tables and 
the sunshine, as in the Waterioo cele- 
brations, and much plenty and cheer- 
fulness. Master Dick, a slighter man 
in every respect than his father—old 
Sir Richard, with his eagle face and 
keen eye, had had plenty of brain and 
character—brought the sweet-faced gir) 
he had married to speak to Ann and 
her husband. Ann was so taken up in 
observing my lady’s silken pelisse and 
the fineness of her straw bonnet as to 
be incapable of any responses but the 
most idiotic; Fulcher answered, straight 
and simple, with his wide grin, and 
long pauses for consideration. 

All his life he felt Master Dick his 
friend, and liked him—ay, when he 
filched his pheasants, and Sir Richard’s 
“barley-fed hares” cropped close Wil- 
liam’s wretched garden. 

The Parson joined the group pres- 
ently—a well-to-do person, good for a 
bottle of port and a florin when the 
poor were ill, and as likely to get at 
the root of the misery and immorality, 
the vile housing and viler system of 
Poor Law pauperization which obtained 
in his parish, as to pay the National 
Debt. 

He ignored Ann’s early misadven- 
ture; it was the only thing to do; so 
Mr. and Mrs. Fulcher quite enjoyed the 
marriage festivities, which closed, as 
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nearly all such rural rejoicings closed, 
in too much beer; dusk crept, and with 
it the things which love darkness bet- 
ter than light; and the Claude Lor- 
raine landscape—the hovels with their 
bright creepers, the dancing to the play- 
ing of a fiddle, the strolling couples, 
the smock-frocked gaffers, still at the 
tables with their pewters before them 
—seen close, needed Hogarth. 

The first few years of William’s 
marriage were, comparatively consid- 
ered, fortunate. Ann was a strong 
woman, and quick child-bearings did 
not soon wear out, as in the case of 
William’s mother, her health and 
spirit. As for William, the immense 
patience of his nature—learnt of that 
Mother-Nature with whom most of his 
waking hours were spent—enabled lim 
to bear contentedly, as he had borne at 
the Turners’, tiresome little creatures 
pulling and playing when he took his 
evening’s rest in the corner. He ac- 
commodated the ex-baby with a finger 
to help a tooth through; Fred, the 
child who was not his child, had rec- 
ognized in him a dumb friend from the 
first; in fact, it was Ann who clouted 
her son on the side of his head when 
anything, quite other than himself, had 
annoyed her, as she shrilled abuse at 
the infant who had straggled into the 
garden and become painfully mixed in 
a gooseberry-bush—neither William, nor 
Fred, nor the infant, taking the abuse 
as any evidence of ill-will; or, in fact, 
any notice of it at all. 

The old hovel was very evil smelling, 
with the dirt of neglected years creep- 
ing on its walls, and no window that 
opened. But with William before its 
door of a summer evening, with his 
children about him, with his pipe, his 
calmly pleasant eye, the little patch of 
bright and tangled garden before him, 
and the rose that climbed and bloomed 
on the little house, as if it rejoiced in 
neglect, All’s-Well-with-the-World would 
have seen confirmation of his optimism 
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and the theory, that, with thrift and 
contentment, nine shillings a week is 
really enough after all. 

Every day, wet and shine, summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
year in, year out, boy and man, Wil- 
liam went to his hard and monotonous, 
but not distasteful, work. 

The only holidays in his year, ex- 
cept Sundays, were, as they are now, 
the half-days on Christmas Day and 
Good Friday. Twice in a dozen years he 
went to a ploughing match: twice as 
often to a fair. On Sunday morning, 
partly from habit, partly because Ann 
wanted him out of the way while she 
cooked the one dinner of the week, he 
took Janey, his eldest born, the mile 
and a half over the fields to Bendham 
Church. 

He was very fond of Janey, a little 
white-faced: thing with a hooked 
grown-up nose, and a way of asking 
grown-up questions much beyond Wil- 
liam to answer. He did not answer. 
They just trudged on in silence till 
Janey’s sticks of legs grew tired, when 
he carried her. Sometimes they were 
a full half-hour late in arriving, which 
did not disturb them. Fulcher liked 
the cheerful discordance of the music 
in the gallery: the monotonous duet of 
the reading of the Psalms: on Christ- 
mas morning, the cheerful sprigs of 
holly stuck in the holes in the pews. 
The Rector was an able man and 
preached well. For all his rustic audi- 
ence understood, he might have 
preached in Arabic. 

Had Fulcher been capable of fixing 
his mind on what he heard, the Divine 
promises of the New Testament, in 
their noble simplicity of language, 
would possibly have warmed his soul; 
but attention is taught, and he had 
never been taught anything. While, if 
he had, “The meek shall inherit the 
earth,” “Blessed are the poor,” “He 
hath filled the hungry with good things 
and the rich He hath sent empty away,” 
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might not have seemed particularly 
credible: for one argues the unseen 
from the seen, and there was Master 
Dick, well warmed, well clothed, in a 
handsome pew with its stove and cur- 
tains, my lady in her furs and silks, 
and, put to stand on the seat to get a 
view of things in general, their little 
Janey—fat, soft, and pretty. 

The other Janey, with her eerie white 
face almost lost in the depths of Ann’s 
old bonnet and wrapped in Ann’s 
ragged shawl, liked to look at Miss in 
her cozy pelisse. The ragged children, 
pressing their noses against the toy- 
shop window, certainly feel pleasure in, 
as well as envy of, the unobtainable; 
and the portly grays and green chariot, 
with the coachman and footman wait- 
ing Sir Richard without, did mysteri- 
ously convey something like vicarious 
satisfaction to William’s mind. As he 
trudged slowly back over the fields, 
carrying Janey, he had at least no 
anger in his soul against God or man. 

By 1830 the old Poor Law—which a 
French observer described as “the 
great political gangrene of England”’— 
had so poisoned and undermined the in- 
dependence of the working classes that 
one man in every seven was a pauper. 
When, in the words of the Poor Law 
Commissioners of 1834, it could be 
said that, under it, “the most worthless 
were sure of something, while the pru- 
dent, the industrious, the sober . 
obtained only something”: when Sydney 
Smith declared the system to be one 
which “relaxed the sinews of industry” 
and taught the poor “to depend on the 
Justices of the Peace for every human 
want”—that the proportion was but 
one in seven proves how hard it is even 
for bad laws utterly to corrupt the good 
that is in man. 

Though it was so fatally easy and 
tempting to apply at the “Parish Pay 
Table” for the shilling or eighteenpence 
a head which the Justices allotted at 
will from the pockets of the ratepayers 
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for each child a poor man possessed, it 
was to the credit of Fulcher’s honesty, 
if not of his sharpness, that he pre- 
ferred the independence of his most 
wretched wage; and when Ann—the 
easy temper sharpening under priva- 
tion and a new baby once a year—mut- 
tered as how “they’d be a deal better 
off if they didn’t hold their heads too 
high,” he seemed not to hear. 

Presently ailing Janey, whom he 
loved better than he knew, and a hun- 
dred times better than he knew how 
to express, was really ill. My lady at 
the Hall had started a Sunday school 
in the village, and something human- 
ized the poor little barbarians who 
came under her care. The eerie white 
face, and the elderly nose and manner, 
made poor Janey notable among them. 
After my lady gave up the school—she 
had the cares of her own young family 
and was a very delicate woman—she 
came sometimes to Fulcher’s cottage 
with gifts and kindness; but if Janey, 
already coughing in the decline of 
which she died, was not then taken to 
be a source of infection, a disease from 
which two of the infants suffered was 
so recognized, and the apothecary from 
Saxenbridge advised my lady to come 
no more. 

Every evening now Fulcher trudged 
to the Hall, with that lumbering tread 
which was the result not only of his 


- own boots, but of all his forebears hav- 


ing worn such boots before him, for 
soup and new milk: always, when 
asked, said rather cheerfully, “She’s a 
bit easier,” and, the wish being father 
to the thought, perhaps believed it so. 

Every evening when he came back 
from work, the child sat for hours on 
his knee, coughing her soul away. All 
night long, in the full, fetid room, un- 
der the dripping thatch, the cough kept 
the parents awake; the last baby 
wailed and woke the last but one; and 
in the black dawn, as usual, Fulcher 
stumbled to his feet, found flint and 
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tinder, drew on boots and clothes 
heavy with yesterday’s wet and mire, 
and went forth to his labor. 

One night, when he came back from 
it, Janey was dead. 

He sat in the chimney-corner heavily 
as usual, and silent, without the ac- 
customed burden on his knee. When 
Ann—not in the least heartless—said, 
“Maybe, we'll get a bit of sleep to- 
night,” he assented, as to a fact; and 
in a few days, while Fulcher tended a 
sick lamb, for they were short-handed 
at the farm, and he had not expected 
to be spared from his work, the parish 
put Janey away in her unmarked 
grave. 

After her death, the invalid gifts 
from the Hall and the half-crowns of 
which the Rectory had been generous, 
naturally stopped. Then there was the 
usual new baby; poor Ann was longer 
than usual in getting about; and a 
neighbor, who had to be paid some- 
thing for her pains, saw to the family. 

When Ann was better she was 
greatly querulous: the eternal diet of 
bread and tea, potatoes and ditch- 
water, went against her stomach. Why 
couldn’t her man do as other men did? 
There was Turner’s gun, which could 
be loaned: they were starving, and 
might starve, for all William cared! 
She dropped from abuse to nagging, 
and Fulcher, staring at the sagging fire 
of stolen faggots, muttered a something 
she took as refusal, and an incentive 
to start again. 

Then, one dark autumn night, as 
Ann watched him—herself suddenly 
silent—he went out without a word. 

When wheat stood at £5 or £6 the 
quarter, and all over the country—call- 
ing, inviting—the great preserves of 
the landowners, still protected by what 
Sydney Smith called “the abominable 
injustice of the Game Laws,” but no 
longer by man-traps and spring-guns, it 
was most natural that it should be fig- 
uratively, if not literally, true that 
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“for every ten pheasants which flut- 
tered in the wood one English peasant 
was rotting in gaol.” 

The memory of Morse had faded, and 
the present need was urgent. 

Fulcher, for ever ashamed to beg, not 
only bore the landlord he was robbing 
no grudge, but, with half the poachers 
of that age, could never have been con- 
vinced that poaching was robbery at 
all. In the lottery of life Master Dick 
had won a prize and Fulcher a blank: 
reverse the order, and Fulcher, right or 
wrong, never thought but that, as he 
did, Master Dick would do; for the 
excellent reason of “needs must.” 

Once or twice, in the pleasant sum- 
mer evenings, Sir Richard met him, 
returning from his work, and walked 
half a mile by his side, talking pleas- 
antly. That afternoon Ann had received 
a visit and a new shawl from my lady. 
“She do speak pleasant to you, she 
do,” says Ann, describing the occasion ; 
and that night—after a mess with a 
loud, savory smell—Fulcher took his 
gun as usual (and no shame to him- 
self), and went forth to replenish the 
pot. 

“The matter of seditions,” said Lord 
Bacon, “is of two kinds; much poverty 
and muck discontentment”; what he 
called the “rebellions of the belly” are, 
in all history, the sole rebellions of the 
English agricultural laborer, who never 
stirs till he starves, and, God help 
him, not always then. 

Fulcher had done, with impunity, as 
other men did, for a matter of five or 
six years, when one luckless night, 
chiefly through normal slowness of 
mind, weighted by unusual slowness of 
movement, engendered by rheumatism, 
he was caught red-handed; and, with 
the picture of Morse’s fate restored in 
all its horrible crude colors in his 
mind, was taken to the Ipswich Assizes. 

In 1830 offences under the Game 
Laws were habitually tried by a bench 
of “sporting justices,” to whom poach- 








ing was indeed “the seven deadly sins 
rolled into one.” There is hardly any- 
thing more pitiable in all the piteous 
records of the Criminal Law in that 
generation—the law which, if it no 
longer “fenced every gooseberry-bush 
with gibbets,” caught the young delin- 
quent so young that there were boy 
convicts who “could hardly put on 
their clothes, they had to be dressed”— 
than the appearance of such as Fulcher 
before the justice which is no respecter 
of persons. 

No respecter of persons! In all his 
life Fulcher had never been further 
than Saxenbridge. The long drive to 
Ipswich would, even under the most 
favorable conditions, have been an agi- 
tating excitement: under the condi- 
tions in which he took it—after twenty- 
four hours without sleep, with Ann’s 
loud lamentations in his ear—he was 
wholly bewildered, with his slow facul- 
ties perfectly useless to him; while, 
after a few weeks of the bad food and 
rough treatment always meted to those 
who might, after all, be soon proved to 
have deserved them, when he appeared, 
undefended by counsel, before accusers 
of a much higher social class than him- 
self—well-dressed, well-fed, well-edu- 
cated, capable men of the world—he 
might well be as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb. 

Yet he was helped by his very sim- 
plicity, and the piteous, evident fact 
that, deceived by his bland manner, he 
took the counsel for the prosecution for 
a friend, “licked the hand just raised 
to shed his blood,” looked up with the 
pleasant blue eye—an honest eye al- 
ways—and said “Thank’ee, sir,” in 
gratitude for so much urbanity, and 
for having been led into every verbal 
gin and damned the deeper by his 
every Yea and Nay. 

Old Farmer George, who paid him 
his starvation wage and was but very 
obscurely to biame that he paid him 
no better, testified, not unmoved, to the 
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sober, diligent, and faithful character 
he had borne. 

“Times are very hard for the poor, 
gentlemen, very hard,” he said, with a 
break in his voice; “I hope as you'll 
consider that.” 

But perhaps it was not so much that 
which they considered, for times had 
so long been hard for the poor that it 
seemed natural they always should be, 
as—honest gentlemen that they were— 
their own inevitable bias against the 
class of offender and of offence they 
were appointed to judge, and, perhaps, 
the fiercely drastic nature of the pun- 
ishment they must needs mete out if 
they found the prisoner guilty. “Inno- 
cent: but let this be a warning to you 
not to do it again!” was, practically, 
the verdict Fulcher and many another 
obtained in that day. 

When he returned to Bendham, he 
found Ann and the children necessarily 
on the parish; but the doles from the 
rates had been helped by other doles, 
regularly and anonymously adminis- 
tered. Ann said, in a hoarse whisper, 
“It’s her at the Hall, I believe it be 
her!” and when Fulcher was back at 
work, intermittently, the doles came 
still. 

That great experience of his life left 
him, at thirty, an aged and, in some 
sort, a broken man. The quality of his 
labor was no longer what it had been; 
the mind worked more slowly and pain- 
fully, and was duller to impressions. 
That some of his old friends were 
afraid to be seen with the fool who 
had been nabbed, as if the complaint 
were catching, and that Master Dick’s 
former friendship was replaced by a 
studied avoidance, did not trouble him 
to resentment. 

When, later on, a Chartist agitator 
came down and tried to stir Bendham 
to a sense of its own rights and the 
wrongs inflicted by the governing 
classes, Fulcher, with the rest of the 
alehouse, listened, spat, drank the ale, 
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“stood” by the speaker, and was but 
slightly impressed. 

The misery in his own home was, in 
fact, an incentive to rebellion stronger 
than all speeches: and incited him even 
to the rebellion of the poacher, no 
more. There was no savory mess cook- 
ing in the pot over the fire now; but 
the boy Fred was earning something; 
now and again Farmer George gave 
Ann some stone-picking; and to all 
their sufferings the sufferers were well 
accustomed. 

No need “to pity the goose that she 
goes barefoot,” or to deny that Sir 
Richard and my lady, if they had 
changed places with Fulcher and Ann, 
would, with their sensitive nerves, 
their power of contrast, and of dread- 
fully foreseeing the future, have suf- 
fered worse than the Fulchers ever suf- 
fered. But dull imagination and the 
fact that one has never been easy, will 
never make it anything but hard to be 
“Worse housed than your hacks and 

your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your 
sheep.” 

At thirty, Ann was an old: woman, 
with hardly any of the gleaming row 
of strong teeth left, and the high red 
cheekbones looking sometimes as if 
they would pierce the cheek; often 
coarse of speech and greatly irritable 
of temper; managing badly, doubtless, 
that wretched wage which persous who 
have never had to manage on it always 
think they would manage well; never 
having any relaxation except a visit to 
the aiehouse or a gossip with a neigh- 
bor—at a time, of course, when she 
ought to have been attending to her 
family, because it sorely needed her at- 
tention at all times. 

Fulcher grew more and more silent 
as the years went on: sometimes, as 
he sat of an evening in the chimney- 
corner, mending the children’s boots or 
holding the youngest on his knee, he 
spoke not a word for hours: Ann’s loud 
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abuse of life, of himself, or a neighbor, 
he seemed not to hear; when she bade 
him, he stumbled to bed and slept, as 
ever, soon and deep. 

What did he think of? Perhaps con- 
sciously nothing. In the summer eve- 
nings sometimes he worked at the 
patch of garden, as energetically as a 
man is likely to work after a twelve 
hours’ day in his employer’s service. 
“The improvement of something we can 
call our own” has been said to be one 
of the truest of human enjoyments. 
Well, there was nothing Fulcher could 
eall his own. He held his hovel, of 
course, on a weekly tenure; he had no 
interest in the land on which he had 
labored but the interest of an hireling; 
and there was no place on it for him, 
save six feet of the churchyard at last. 

Ann’s death was the immeasurable 
calamity the death of the poor man’s 
wife always is—unless she has been 
hopelessly and completely bad. Some- 
how—the squeamish and the particu- 
lar had better not ask how—Fulcher 
and Fred between them “did for” the 
hapless family: they grew up and went 
into the world, and the story of 
Fulcher’s children was, almost in gray 
facsimile, the story of his brothers and 
sisters. 

By now, his own working powers 
were greatly decayed; even old Farmer 
George could no longer give him regu- 
lar employment; but he got a day here 
and a day there, and somehow existed 
and kept a roof above his head. The 
red thatch of hair was gray, and at 
five-and-forty he was old. 

Presently Fred got regular employ- 
ment in a distant village, and repaid 
the simple kindness of the father, who 
was not his father, by sending regu- 
larly some portion of his wage. 

Sometimes sstill, from old habit, 
Fulcher went to church of a Sunday 
morning; nodded under the discourses 
of a new Parson; liked, as of old, the 
cheerful noise of trombone, flute, and 
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fiddle in the west gallery, and the thin 
winter sunshine that fell on his head 
through the unstained window. 

The great Reform Bill, rich in prom- 
ises of millennium, was on the Statute 
Book; and the agricultural laborer 
still toiled late and early for the same 
wretched pittance. The new reign be- 
gan—the beginning, men said, of a new 
earth and heaven—but not for him! 
His bed of rotten straw on a clay floor 
—for the bride-bed, which was part of 
Ann’s dower, had been quickly pawned 
—had so encouraged the rheumatic af- 
fection of the limbs that necessary 
work was painful, and unnecessary 
walking a torture not to be dreamed 
vf. So, since he could no longer get to 
the August lamb-fair, or the cheerful- 
ness of market day in Saxenbridge, the 
Bendham alehouse was his only pleas- 
ure; and the moralists might have 
grudged it him with a better grace if 
they had provided any other. 

The “wholesome surgery” of the new 
Poor Law, which put the knife to the 
root of the tumor of indiscriminate 
Outdoor Relief, had added a fresh ter- 
ror to the lives it would save. If one 
has lived very hard, it is not so hard 
to die. But to die in the Poor House 
—that gaunt prison for the world’s 
failures, for the victim, innocent and 
guilty, of its social laws! 

When, not far from Bendham, the 
great new Union for the district was 
erected, the villagers stole out by night 
and demolished the brickwork set up 
in the day: not long since there were 
still visible the loopholes for the mus- 
ketry which had to be employed to 
prevent them. 

Be sure, grim stories of the “House” 
circulated with the coarse ale at the 
“Feathers.” To Fulcher’s unimagina- 
tive mind, as to many others, the Thing 
became a black fear and an oppres- 
sion: something awful and shapeless 
that brooded near when Fred could not 
send the weekly gift, or Farmer George 
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wanted the odd man but two days in 
the week: something which stood by 
his bed at night, and was first remem- 
bered in the morning. 

Then came one black winter, followed 
by one of those “smiling hypocrites of 
Mays,” which laid Fulcher by, weak- 
ened by extraordinary cold and his 
ordinary diet, in the first serious ill- 
ness of his life. My lady, now an in- 
valid on her sofa, sent comforts; the 
Parson gave money; the neighbors, 
great and ignorant Kindness. The 
Shadow crept nearer; and Fulcher got 
up again and struggled to his work. 

Harvesting brought temporarily bet- 
ter times. Then a new winter set in, 
fierce and early; Fred was ill, and his 
money stopped; a letter, written by 
Bendham’s only “scholard,” failed te 
reach the one of Fulcher’s daughters 
who was less worse off than the others, 
or at least had no reply; and a low 
fever followed the famine. For a little 
while real generosity on Sir Richard’s 
part and his influence with the au- 
thorities beat the Shadow back: then 
it stepped out of the darkness where he 
had long known it in ambush, laid its 
chill hand on the sick man’s shoulder, 
and said “Come with me.” 

The overseer was coarse and rough 
rather than wilfully brutal. Every law 
of sanitation and decency demanded 
Fulcher’s removal from that place 
where, if such laws had not been al- 
ways flagrantly violated, he and his 
children could never have been born 
and reared. But, such as it was, it 
was his all; and it was freedom. He 
clung to it with the physical clinging 
of his poor horny hands; gasped, if 
they would give him a week he would 
be well again and get to his work; im- 
plored, with strong cryings and tears. 

* * a * s e 

In that dreaded Place—ill-kept, ill- 
lit, ill-warmed, and very ill-managed— 
where the half-witted girls dragged 
their illegitimate children across the 
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dirty floor; where there was every- 
where the sour smell of neglect and 
poverty; where the foul infirmary, in 
charge of mumbling old paupers, 
drunk on every chance, engendered the 
disease it never cured; in company 
with the wastrel, the derelict, and the 
thief, too clever or too foolish to be in 
prison instead, Fulcher received the re- 
ward of his labors. Yet he had been in 
the main an honest man; but for im- 
possible conditions, a perfectly honest 
man; but for the laws under which he 
lived, self-supporting to the end. 

First, from his neglected bed in the 
infirmary, he hated all the Place: a 
sullen shame that he should be there 
clouded the frankness of his eyes: 
when the surgeon, a Bendham man, 
paid his rare visit, the other Bendham 
man turned his head, and pretended to 
be asleep. 

But by the time he was better, and 
had left the infirmary for the work- 
house yard, still greatly crippled with 
rheumatism, he was getting used; the 
simple cheerful smile came back some- 
times: and as his companions—the 
other feeble-bodied paupers, blear-eyed 
old men, the hopeless wreckage and 
driftwood of the world, and a few hon- 
est laborers—had long ceased to be 
ashamed, he ceased to be ashamed also. 

They would stroll backwards and 
forwards in the cold sunshine and the 
keen wind, sometimes for hours; or sit 
looking on the ground, scarcely speak- 
ing, on the dilapidated bench by the 
wall. 

Presently, out of apathy and silence, 
Fulcher came to take a faint interest 
in the senile grumblings against the 
Master it was everybody’s perquisite to 
hate: at last joined in them, and lent 
a slow ear, with his hand to it, to a 
whispering of coarse scandal against 
the Mistress. Once in a blue moon, 
some one got hold of a dirty newspaper, 
and spelt out, most imperfectly, a very 
little news of what stirred beyond the 
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gates. But it was everyone’s tragedy 
that all his world was within them. 

Once, Fred came to see his bene- 
factor—Fred, by some super-human 
means, become almost well-to-do. He 
had not very much to say, and Fulcher 
had less. Fred mentioned one of Ful- 
cher’s daughters on whom he had 
chanced. Fulcher hardly seemed to 
remember her, and to be feebly inter- 
ested. When Fred had gone, he sat in 
the yard as usual: very dimly per- 
haps some picture of his old life— 
Janey, the common with the gorse, and 
the soughing of the wind in the fir 
trees—came back to him; faded; and 
there was the workhouse yard, and the 
senile old paupers blinking in the thin 
sunshine. 

Day after day, month after month, 
year after year—then the Master re- 
signed, and a better took his place: 
improvements were made in the internal 
economy of the “House,” a good deal 
resented by Fulcher and his friends, as 
they resented all changes. 

Once, in a sickly season of influenza, 
Fulcher was ill, and in the infirmary— 
foul no more, but a most comfortless, 
depressing place—with very slender at- 
tentions and chances, and the surgeon, 
in a great hurry once a week, strug- 
gled back to life: while in the great 
house, of the same complaint, sur- 
rounded by care and science, Sir Rich- 
ard died. 

. And for Fulcher, once more—day af- 
ter day, week after week, year after 
year—the dead routine. 

Then he was ill again, and the nurse, 
a decent woman, said to the surgeon 
that she thought No. 8 bed would be 
free again to-morrow, for old Fulcher 
would hardly live through the night. 

He heard, and was not disturbed. 
Nurse had been kind, and he had said 
“Thank’ee” when she tended him—when 
the other old wretches had grumbled or 
sworn. He did not think about life or 
death, as he lay through the night, and 
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watched the flickering reflection of the 

tallow dip on the ceiling, and nurse 

snored, and the old boy in the next 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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bed groaned. He did not think at all. 

And the next day No. 8 bed was free: 
for old Fulcher had died in the night. 
8S. G. Tallentyre. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

“I’m sorry to say, my dear,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Fazackerly, wagging her 
head portentously as Alty entered, “as 
I’ve a bit o’ bad news for ye.” 

Mrs. Fazackerly’s large face belied 
her words however. It was creased 
with smiles, and the eyes were twin- 
kling. Before she could complete her 
revelation, or mystification, as the case 
might be, she was as usual overtaken 
by one of her spasmodic attacks, and 
sat coughing and shaking her head, and 
wiping her eyes and occasionally gur- 
gling with laughter, while Alty awaited 
further enlightenment. 

“Eh, no need to look so downcast,” 
she observed, when at length she had 
recovered her breath. “I was but hay- 
in’ a bit of a joke. There, ’tis nothin’ 
worse nor that John has been called 
away Ormskirk side on business, and 
cannot be back before tea-time.” 

“Oh, is that it?” rejoined Alty, in a 
dull voice. “Mun we get agate o’ takin’ 
down they curtains this mornin’?” 

“Ah, do,” agreed Mrs. Fazackerly 
heartily, “and get rings off and look 
‘em over so as they’ll be ready for Mon- 
day’s wash. It mustn’t be a case of all 
play and no work, ye know.” 

Here she shook her head archly, and 
by a strong effort checked an inclina- 
tion to relapse. 

“I believe ye enjoyed yourselves yes- 
terday,” she added, in a husky whisper. 

“Yes, ’twas a lovely day,” returned 
Alty. “Can Maggie come with me 
now?” 

“Maggie!” commanded Mrs. Fazack- 
erly imperiously, finishing the order by 
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a nod of the head and jerk of the 
thumb, which saved superfluous words. 

Alty, who had taken off her hat, now 
proceeded to invest herself with her 
blue pinafore; the old woman eyeing 
her the while and taking note of her 
unusual silence. When she had come 
to the last button and turned to fol- 
low Maggie out of the room Mrs. Fa- 
zackerly called her back. 

“No need to be so downcast, my 
wench, he’ll not be long, John won't, 
and he were taken-to hissel’. He got 
a telegraph, ye see. ‘Be sure and tell 
Alty,’ he says, ‘as I had to go. But I'll 
be back by tea-time,’ he says. I reckon 
he knowed you'd be a bit disappointed- 
like at arter yesterday.” 

Alty tossed her head and marched 
out of the kitchen, leaving Mrs. Fa- 
zackerly gazing after her in surprise 
and some indignation. 

“Lasses get a bit above themselves 
nowadays,” she remarked. “’Tis silly 
of you to be opset at what the lad can’t 
help.” 

But Alty made no rejoinder beyond a 
quickening of her pace. 

A sniff behind her made the old 
woman suddenly turn her head, and 
she noticed that Jinny, who had en- 
tered from the back kitchen, was sur- 
veying her with a curious expression. 

“What are ye staring at me for that 
way?” she remarked tartly. “I should 
ha’ thought ye could ha’ found some- 
thin’ to do wi’out hearkenin’ to what 
wasn’t meant for your ears.” 

“Happen it ‘ud be as well if other 
folks kept their ears open a bit better 
than they do,” returned Jinny, backing 
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towards the door, but all the time eye- 
ing her mistress oddly. 

Mrs. Fazackerly, unable by reason of 
her massive build to look over her 
shoulder, shifted her person a little in 
her chair in order to fix a disapproving 
but nevertheless uncomfortable gaze on 
the girl. 

“Coom,” 
hints. 
open for?” 

“Why, ye met hear things as ’ud 
keep ye from feelin’ so puzzlied like,” 
rejoined Jinny. “Ye met hear o’ folks 
as is goin’ and comin’ to the place. J 
heared this mornin’ as yen yoong gen- 
tleman as was stoppin’ at bungalow on 
the shore is back again.” 

Mrs. Fazackerly, crimson in the face 
and pressing her hand to her mouth 
to choke down a recurrence of her 
malady, fixed on her so fierce and in- 
terrogative a glance that she was 
obliged to continue: 

“Yon yoong gentleman as was out 
wi’ the territorials—Mester Royton—I 
think his name is—he’s back. I don’t 
know whether Miss Orrell knows it or 
not,” she continued, with an air of 
seeming indifference, “but it’s strange 
her bein’ so downcast like this 
mornin’.” 

“I’ve no patience wi’ folks as goes 
passin’ remarks on their betters,” said 
the old lady with spirit. “Miss Orrell 
is like to be a bit disapp’inted along o’ 
the Gaffer bein’ called away unex- 
pected.” 

“Maybe so,” agreed Jinny dutifully, 
“but I didn’t think she seemed hersel’ 
when she first coom in before ye told 
her.” 

Mrs. Fazackerly cogitated uneasily, 
but presently dismissed the subject 
with an impatient wave of the hand. 

“I suppose you haven’t anythin’ to do 
this mornin’ that ye’ve so much time to 
be hearkenin’ to tittle-tattle, and 
makin’ up idle tales for yoursel’! Ha’ 
ye scrubbed out buttery yet?” 


she said, “none o’ your 
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“Nay,” rejoined Jinny sulkily. 

“Then go and do it,” ordered her 
mistress. 

Jinny withdrew, grumbling to her- 
self. That was always the way: al) 
rough jobs were for her; Maggie was 
the favorite ever since Miss Orrell had 
been cocked up over them; she would 
be sitting down mending curtains, while 
Jinny, who was a year older, was 
scrubbing flags. "Twould be a good job 
if there was an upset of some make 
an’ Miss Orrell was put down again in 
her proper place. 

Presently Mrs. Fazackerly’s voice 
broke in on her meditations. 

“Who says this here yoong man is 
back again?” 

“Them as see’d him,” rejoined Jinny 
in muffled tones, while she vigorously 
plied her brush. 

“Who is it, I say?” insisted the old 
lady. “That’s no answer.” 

“Nay, I’ll name no names,” returned 
Jinny, still scrubbing. “The Gaffer 
threatened all sorts to anyone as said 
a word against Alty—Miss Orrell, I 
mean, so them as mentioned seein’ him, 
got my promise not to say who they 
was.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Fazackerly. 

So the gossips of the place were 
coupling Alty’s name again with this 
young wastrel’s. She would have liked 
to have boxed Jinny’s ears for the in- 
nuendo, but deemed it wiser to question 
her no further. By and by Alty and 
Maggie entered, carrying the curtains, 
and took their places at the long table. 

“Maggie, you can go up and look for 
my big scissors,” said her mistress, 
“they must be somewhere about my 
room. And ye can shut yon door,” she 
added, raising her voice, “back-kitchen 
door, I mean. We can’t hear ourselves 
speak wi’ the noise Jinny’s makin’ in 
there.” 

Maggie obeyed, and Mrs. Fazackerly, 
who knew very well that the scissors 
in question were at that very moment 
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in the covered basket at her elbow, 
fixed her eyes interrogatively on Alty. 

“Are ye not feelin’ so well this 
morning, Alty, my dear?” 

“I’m quite well, thank you,” said 
Alty distantly. 

“I thowt ye wasn’t quite yoursel’,” 
remarked the other, and her glance be- 
came still more searching. 

“Nought ever ails me,” said Alty, 
bending over the curtains. 

“Well, that’s a good job,” said Mrs. 
Fazackerly, leaning forward with her 
hand on her knee. “John done his best 
for ye yesterday, didn’t he? When he 
coom back, he said, ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I 
think Alty had a happy day.’” 

The blood rushed over the girl’s 
face, but she made no answer. “There 
isn’t many like John—so kind and that, 
and goin’ out o’ his way to please a 
yoong lass. I hope as you'll allus be 
grateful, Alty. I hope as you'll try for 
to make him some return.” 

“T reckon he’s altogether too good for 
me,” said Alty quickly. 

Her lips were quivering, but she kept 
her eyes averted. 

Mrs. Fazackerly was conscious of an 
uncomfortable shock: was it possible 
that Jinny was right? 

At this moment Maggie returned, an- 
nouncing that she was unable to find 
the scissors. 

“It’s reet,” returned Mrs. Fazackerly, 
absently producing them from her 
work-basket. You can go and get 
t’other pair o’ curtains down out 0’ 
the Gaffer’s room.” 

“Nay, I’m best at gettin’ curtains 
down,” cried Alty quickly; “I’m taller 
nor Maggie. She might be gettin’ on 
wi’ the mendin’, mightn’t she?” 

She flew out of the room before the 
old woman could answer, privately re- 
‘solving to avoid being alone with her. 
The matter lay between her and John: 
she would give him back his promise 
and obtain her release; that much she 
owed him before turning her thoughts 
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in another direction. But whether she 
took Dennis Royton or whether she 
went away by herself to earn her liv- 
ing in some strange place, she would 
have done with John and his conde- 
scension. 

It was nearly half-past six when 
John came home. He entered the liv- 
ing room with a brisk step and a 
smiling countenance. 

“Hello,” he cried, as he shut the 
door, glancing round the while over 
his shoulder at his motmer and Alty. 
Alty, who was buttering a piece of 
bread, did not look up, and Mrs. Fa- 
zackerly rejoined: “Well?” in a dull 
tone. 

“More haste, less speed,” remarked 
John, as he drew in his chair to the 
table. “I thought I’d never get back, 
first one thing delaying me, then an- 
other, but here we are at last and 
tea’s not done yet, I see. This is a 
gradely tea, isn’t it, Alty? Not like 
the makeshift we had yesterday— 
plates and all. You like to eat off a 
plate best, don’t you, Alty?” 

He was more talkative than usual, 
in order to put Alty at her ease; she 
was shy, he thought, meeting him thus 
in cold blood, as it were, after the 
close intimacy of yesterday. 

“*Tis hard to know what she likes,” 
said Mrs. Fazackerly sourly. 

Alty got up and went towards the 
door: 

“You'll find me in the orchard at 
arter you’ve done tea,” she said as she 
passed him. 

John looked after her and then back 
at his mother. 

“What’s the meanin’ o’ this?” he 
asked in a stern voice. “Have you two 
been havin’ words or what?” 

“Words,” repeated Mrs. Fazackerly 
reproachfully. “It ill becomes you, 
John, to ax such a question as that. 
I think ye met ha’ seen for yoursel’ 
that I never opened my mouth to Alty 
sin’ you brought her here as your 
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promised wife, wi’out it was in the way 
o’ kindness. But happen, lad—” here 
she rolled her head portentously, “if 
ye was to say a few words to her 
earnest-like, and let her see ye wasn’t 
to be trifled with, it met do her no 
harm.” 

John fixed his eyes upon his mother 
and repeated his former query, with a 
certain ominous expression in his blue 
eyes: 

“What’s the meanin’ o’ this, I say?” 

“Ye’d best ax her yoursel’,” said Mrs. 
Fazackerly. “I can’t tell what’s come 
to the lass, but summat’s upset her. 
The very minute she set foot i’ the 
house this mornin’ I saw as summat 
was wrong.” 

Here she began to cough, and John 
waited patiently and expectantly until 
she was in a condition to enlighten him 


further. 

“She’s been awful down all day,” 
resumed the old woman at last, “and 
touchy like, flying out for nothin’. I 
thought at first it was along o’ you 


not bein’ here.” 

“Ah, it might ha’ been that,” said 
John with a relieved laugh. 

“Nay, lad, it wasn’t, though she did 
toss her head a bit when I said you 
hoped she wouldn’t be disappointed ; 
but there’s more behind.” 

“Mother, for pity’s sake don’t 
cough!” exclaimed John, as the pre- 
monitory symptoms declared them- 
selves. “Now then, what’s behind?” 

“Yon wastrel’s behind, then,” said 
Mrs. Fazackerly, bringing out the 
words between gasps. “He’s coom 
back.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, soldier chap, Dennis Royton.” 

“T’ll not believe it,” said John, and 
he struck the table with his fist. “’Tis 
some idle tale.” 

“He’s back,” insisted the old lady. 
“There’s them as has see’d him. But 
I should think one look at the lass’s 
face ’ud tell ye she see’d him.” 
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John turned white, but he said noth- 
ing; drawing in his chair to the table 
he cut himself a slice of bread, then 
held out his cup to his mother. 

“Ye’d best ax her straight,” said 
Mrs. Fazackerly, after she had filled 
it. “That’s what ye’d best do, ax her 
straight.” 

“TI will ask her,” said John, “at arter 
I’ve had my tea.” 

He disposed of the meal resolutely, 
though indeed every morsel seemed to 
choke him; but it was characteristic 
of the man to accomplish the business 
in hand before turning to that other 
which so vitally concerned his happi- 
ness. 

Not a word passed between the two 
till he rose from the table, then his 
mother said: 

“Are ye goin’ to her now?” 

“Yes,” rejoined he. 

“Ye’ll find her in the orchard.” 

“So she said,” answered John. 

Mrs. Fazackerly glanced at his face 
and then looked away. 

“I wouldn’t be Alty for summat,” 
she said to herself. 

John was indeed terribly angry, but 
he kept control over himself, and when 
he halted by Alty’s side in the orchard, 
after swiftly striding through the long 
grass, he was able to greet her in his 
ordinary voice: 

“Well, Alty?” 

“John,” she said, “I’m goin’ to ax ye 
to give me back my promise. I don’t 
want to wed ye now.” 

John had not been prepared for this, 
and for a moment his breath was com- 
pletely taken away. He leaned his — 
hand on the gnarled branch of the 
apple tree near which they stood, and 
looked down. His face worked and his 
voice was thick when he spoke at last. 

“What’s your reason for this. Ye 
must have a reason.” 

“I’ve the best o’ reasons,” said Alty. 
She, too, was breathing quickly, and 
the whole of her vigorous young frame 
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trembled. “We shouldn’t be happy to- 
gether, it’s been a mistake, Mr. Fa- 
zackerly.” — 

“Ye must change your mind very 
quick,” said John; “ye didn’t seem to 
ha’ any doubts o’ that mak’ yesterday.” 

As she hesitated he looked at her, 
and then suddenly his contained wrath 
burst forth. 

“Ye think ye can play wi’ a mon like 
this,” said he, “you as was sittin’ by 
my side yesterday, wi’ your hand in 
mine and your head on my shoulder, 
and now because this dommed yoong 
scoundrel takes a fancy to coom back, 
you think you can throw me on one 
side and turn to him. No, but by —— 
ye shan’t.” 

His massive form swayed, he 
clutched the branch so fiercely that the 
tree itself shook in response. His eyes 
were bloodshot, terrible to behold. 


Alty gazed at him blankly: this was a 
new John Fazackerly, one whose ex- 
istence she had never dreamed of. He 
frightened her—and yet she had never 


loved him so dearly as now. 

“So ye think,” he went on after a 
moment, “that other folk can change 
about same way as yoursel’—but you’re 
wrong there. There was more nor your 
promise between us, there was mine— 
there was an agreement between the 
two of us, and my word’s bindin’, if 
yours isn’t. I’ve been thinkin’ o’ ye 
as my wife these weeks past—aye, and 
I thought o’ ye that way long before. 
I was hopin’ to make ye get fond o’ me 
before yon wastrel came along. You'll 
not find it so easy to be shut o’ me.” 

The blood raced to Alty’s heart at 
a speed that made her turn sick and 
faint; she too leaned against the tree 
for support. John noticed her pallor 
and made a strenuous effort to master 
himself. 

“No need to be so scared,” he said. 
“T’ll not hurt ye, my lass, but I’ll ha’ 
the truth from ye. Ye saw that chap 
this morning?” 
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“Yes,” said she; “his father’s turned 
him out, and his sweetheart’s given 
him up, and he wants me to wed him 
and go and live wi’ him on a farm in 
Canada.” 

“Well, of all the blasted impudence !” 
ejaculated John. 

He checked himself, eyeing the girl 
searchingly. Alty’s gaze did not meet 
his. 

“And ye said yes,” he went on, al- 
most inarticulately. 

“I said I’d give him his answer this 
evening,” returned the girl without 
raising her eyes. “I couldn’t say I’d 
wed him wi’out ye set me free.” 

“And that I'll never do,” said John 
with decision. “Where is the fellow?” 
he went on. “You were to meet him 
somewhere, I doubt?” 

“Yes, at Hart’s-tongue Wood at seven 
o’clock,” said Alty. 

“It’s just on that now,” rejoined he. 
“We'll go there together, and you can 
tell him what I say.” 

He was calmer now, and walked 
steadily enough across the orchard and 
along the path which led to Hart’s- 
tongue Wood. Alty followed him at a 
faltering pace, her face still as white 
as chalk and her heart beating vio- 
lently. Yet in spite of her shame at 
the sorry part she was playing, and 
her doubt of the issue, there was a 
dawning secret joy within her: John 
did not want to let her go! 

Dennis was waiting at the old 
trysting-place, and turned in amaze- 
ment as the farmer clambered heavily 
over the paling. Alty remained on the 
hither side, her arms crossed on the 
top. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” 
asked Dennis, unconsciously echoing 
John’s words of a little while ago. He, 
too, was angry, but startled and very 
ill at ease. 

“John brought me,” said Alty; 
says he won’t give me up.” 

“Aye,” said John, “that’s what I 
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say. Alty’s promised to me, and me 
to her, and I’ll hold her to it, let you 
and her chop and change as much as 
you will. I’m not one as changes—I 
have her word, and I’ll keep her to it.” 

“Well,” rejoined Dennis, with some 
semblance of spirit. “All I can say is 
you’re acting very selfishly. She 
‘doesn’t want you—she doesn’t love you 
—she’ll never be happy with you.” 

John’s eyes sought Alty’s, by sheer 
will power drawing them to his. 

“Alty lass,” he said, “you’re a bit 
changeable, I grant you, but I ask ye 
to remember yesterday. Ye was happy 
enough wi’ me yesterday. Ye seemed 
then as if ye could content yoursel’ 
very well wi’ me.” 

The color returned to Alty’s face 
with a rush. 

“Ah, ye didn’t ought to say such 
things,” she stammered. “Eh, I’m like 
as if I could die for shame.” 

“It’s he that ought to be ashamed,” 
cried Dennis loftily. “Pay no heed to 
him, my girl. He’s no claim on you 
really. He can’t force you to marry 
him without love.” 

“Love!” exclaimed John, with an 
angry laugh. “Happen you're not such 
a very good judge, my lad.” 

“T should think I’m a better judge 
than you,” retorted Dennis scornfully. 

“Nay,” said John. He paused, words 
coming as ever with difficulty to him, 
but presently continuing. “It’s not 
what J call love to take up wi’ a lass 
because you’ve nought better to do, an’ 
to throw her aside when the fancy 
takes ye, an’ to turn to her again when 
ye reckon she met be a bit o’ use. 
That’s not love!” 

Dennis laughed again with feigned 
sarcasm, though he reddened at John’s 
contemptuous glance. 

“Let’s hear what you have to say 
about love,” he exclaimed. 

“Nay,” returned John, “ye’ll not hear 
me say nought, nobbut Alty’s mine, an’ 
I’ll keep her.” 
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“Against her will?” 

“That’s none o’ your business,” said 
John roughly; then, with a threaten- 
ing gesture; “Come, clear out.” 

“Do you tell me to go, Alty?” said 
Dennis, backing away from the wrath- 
ful giant, whose tone and manner 
meant business. 

Alty’s elbows were propped on the 
top rail, and her face was hidden in 
her hands; she parted her fingers a 
little way so that her eyes were visi- 
ble, and nodded with such decision 
that even though she did not speak 
there was no mistaking her intention. 

“Very well, then,” rejoined Dennis 
sulkily. He vaulted over the railing 
and walked away, turning again after 
he had proceeded a few yards, and an- 
nouncing indignantly :— 

“This is for the last time, mind 
you! I shall never come near you 
again.” 

“Ye’d best not,” said John. “If ye 
ever show your face here again, my 
lad, I’ll spoil it for ye.” 

Dennis turned on his heel and walked 
away, and John stood watching him 
till he was out of sight; and then he 
turned to Alty, who was gazing at him 
earnestly through her fingers. His face 
wore an expression of passionate 
anger, mixed with no less passionate 
grief. 

“Alty,” he said. “I don’t know what 
I’m to say to you—but I’ll not give ye 
up—not if ye break your heart I won't. 
I—I—God knows I’ve tried to be pa- 
tient, an’ I reckon I’ll have to be 
patient still—but while I live no other 
man shall get ye.” 

“Come a bit nearer, John,” faltered 
Alty, and even the little of her face 
that he could see became suffused with 
blushes. 

He went close up to her, and catch- 
ing hold of his sleeve she made as if 
she would hide her face on his shoulder. 

“Eh, lass,” he repeated brokenly, “I 
don’t know whatever I’m to say to ye!” 
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Then, stretching his arm across the 
paling, he drew her to him. 

“Say nought, John,” whispered Alty. 

“Are ye tryin’ to fool me again,” he 
asked sternly. “Are ye tryin’ to 
wheedle me into givin’ in. Nay, happen 
I am a selfish brute, but there’s things 
a man can’t do—” 

“Nay, John, it’s me as has been the 
fool,” murmured Alty. Then she 
dropped her hands with a deep sigh. 
“Eh! I’m that happy!” 

“Happy !” exclaimed he, staring. 

Alty’s face was very red, and her 
eyes were full of tears, but there was 
no mistaking her expression. 

“Eh, I were that fain ye wouldn't 
agree,” she exclaimed  ecstatically. 
“Eh, when he argufied, I was so 
afeered he’d have the best o’ it.” 

“Alty!” said John solemnly. “Am I 
crazy or are you?” 

“I think both of us must be a little 
daft,” rejoined she, with a tremulous 
laugh. “Eh, why didn’t ye carry on 
that gate a little before? I thought 
all the time ye were takin’ me out o’ 
pity.” 

“Pity?” echoed he. 

He held her at arm’s length, gazing 
at her while the idea slowly filtered 
through his brain, then he swiftly 
caught her to him again. 

“Pity,” he echoed with a rapturous 
laugh. “Why, whatever put that no- 
tion into your head?’ 

“I don’t know—Grandma, I think. 
Grandma said ’twas she as axed ye 
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to take me out yesterday. Eh! I were 
that mad, I were ready to do anything. 
I wouldn’t ha’ hearkened to Dennis for 
a minute if it hadn’t ha’ been for 
that.” 

“Well, well,” said John ruminatively, 
“an’ I was hangin’ back all I could an’ 
keepin’ mysel’ down, thinkin’ ‘twas 
hard to hurry ye. I thought your heart 
was altogether took up wi’ t’other 
chap, ye see—I didn’t want to force 
ye.” 

“Ye altered your mind about that 
just now,” said Alty. 

“That’s another story,” answered 
John, very solemnly. He drew a long 
breath, and gazed at her with a puz- 
zled look. “I don’t know as I'd ha’ 
had the heart to force ye really,” he 
went on. 

“Nay, don’t say that,” cried the girl 
quickly. “Eh, John, I’ve been gettin’ 
to love ye more an’ more all these days, 
but my heart fair sank thinkin’ how 
good ye was. Eh, I think I like ye 
better for not bein’ altogether that 
good. Eh, I were that pleased when 
ye stood up to t’other, an’ said ye’d keep 
me whether I liked it or no.” 

Her smile broadened; she rubbed 
her hands and chuckled with glee. 
John continued to gaze at her for a 
moment, then he, too, smiled. 

“I’m a bit puzzled,” he said, “but 
never mind. When all’s said an’ done, 
we understand each other at last on 
the main point! So theer, we're 
happy !” 


THE END. 





CHARLES READE. 


Charles Reade was born a hundred 
years ago, on the 8th of June, 1814; 
he died on Good Friday, April 11, 
1884. Then, or about then, Walter 
Besant could write as follows of 


the position occupied by this writer, 


which is—and has been, since the death 
of Thackeray and Dickens—alone in 
the first rank. That is to say, alone 
because he resembles no other writer 
living or dead—not alone because there 
has been no other writer in line with 
him. His merits are his own, and they 
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are those of the first order of writers. 
He cannot be classified or compared; 
in order to be classified, a man must be 
either a leader or one of a following. 
Reade certainly cannot be accused of 
following. One can only say that he 
stands in the front rank and he 
stands alone. One can only say that 
this great writer—there is no greater 
praise—paints women as they are, men 
as they are, things as they are, 


all of which is skimble-skamble thought 
in slipshod language, a confusion of 
platitude, falsity, and nonsense stark 
but inarticulate. (Also George Eliot 
survived Thackeray and Dickens by 
some years. Still it is obviously try- 
ing, under a spell of admiration, to 
say something about Charles Reade; 
and the mischief—for those of us who 
admire Reade, albeit differently—lurks 
in a little devil of a doubt that anyone, 
a hundred years hence, will care either 
for the something Besant wanted to 
say or for the reservations we think 
worth while. 

Reade as a novelist had merits we 
can hardly believe to be perishable. To 
take the most eminent: when he “got 
going” upon high, straight epic narra- 
tive—Gerard’s odyssey, the last voyage 
of the Agra, the bursting of Ousely 
dam, the storming of the Bastion St. 
André—no one of his contemporaries 
could touch him; no English writer, 
at any rate, could get near him. Nor 
were these efforts mere spurts of in- 
vention, but long, strong, masterly run- 
ning; sustained right to the goal over 
scores of pages. Could one but pluck 
these chapters out of his books, blot 
the residue out of existence, and hold- 
ing them out to posterity (they would 
make no mean handful either) chal- 
lenge it to refuse Reade a place in the 
very first rank, there could be no an- 
swer. He had other great merits too; 
but with them a fatal talent for mur- 
dering his own reputation, for capping 
every triumph with an instant folly, 
either in the books themselves or in 
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his public behavior; and these follies 
were none the less disastrous for be- 
ing prompted by a nature at once 
large, manly, generous, tender, incapa- 
ble of self-control, constitutionally pas- 
sionate, and in passion as blind as a 
bat. 

He started in life as the youngest of 
eleven children; son of a high Tory 
squire (of tall and noble presence) and 
a lady who had descended upon Ipsden 
in Oxfordshire out of the inner social 
circle of Buckingham Palace and the 
Regency. To quote the official Memoir 
into which Reade’s luck followed him 
(it fills two volumes worthy to sur- 
vive for brilliance of fatuity even when 
their subject shall be forgotten), 
“Charles Reade was born into a re- 
fined family circle, for his mother had 
tle bel air of the Court, and his father 
was a gentleman of the old scbool.” 
Further, the mother “was no common 
woman. Born under the torrid sun of 
Madras, immersed while yet a girl in 
the life of politics, society, and the 


Court, she was before all things a 


lady (!). Haydn taught her music, 
and Sheridan epigram and repartee. 
Her manner was perfect, and her con- 
versational powers so extraordinary as 
to have fascinated so superior a master 
of rhetoric as Samuel Wilberforce.” 
In the country she imbibed religion 
(Calvinism) from a _ divine who, 
“though a splendid preacher and a 
Hebrew scholar, never attained to the 
semblance of a gentleman. In his old 
age a long pipe and a spittoon were his 
inseparable companions.” Environed 
by this Arcadian simplicity, Mrs. 
Reade lived and did her work industri- 
ously and happily. She was at once 
domestic and social, with an aptitude 
for cultivating the great of the earth. 

Lord Thurlow was godfather to her 
eldest son; Barrington, the Prince- 
Bishop of Durham, who resided at 
Mongewell Park, three miles off, be- 
came sponsor for her fourth; and 
Warren Hastings for her youngest 
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daughter. “My dearest Lady DBffing- 
ham” was the friend of her life-time 
until that lady in the eighth decade 
ran away with a Scripture-reader, 
_when the note changed and she was 
styled “the horrid old woman.” 

She was a daughter of Major John 
Scott (afterwards Lord Waring,), M.P. 
for the old borough of Stockbridge, 
Hants—a figure in the polite and 
the party memoirs of his age; and, 
like most women trained in its high 
politics, she had a sharp eye for “open- 
ings.” “Her influence with the Board 
of Direetors of the Old East India 
Company was virtually paramount. 
She obtained no less than three writer- 
ships [i.e., appointments in the Civil 
Service], together with two cavalry 
cadetships, for her sons, and an in- 
fantry cadetship for a connection by 
marriage.” The elder sons had been 
sent to public schools—Rugby, Hailey- 
bury, Charterhouse; but she had a 
whim to subject Charles, her youngest 
and her darling, to private tuition. 


I, 

This was the child’s first misfortune, 
and no slight one. Though the public 
schools of this land have pretty 
steadily evolved some four-fifths of its 
admitted genius, their reputation for 
discouraging genius is secular and shall 
not be disputed here; but at all events 
they discourage those abnormalities of 
temper and conduct to which genius is 
prone, as by their stern correction it 
is not infrequently bettered. Reade 
was committed to a flagellating minis- 
ter at Iffley, who taught him the Latin 
irregular verbs; if of a hundred he 
could repeat all correctly, he escaped; 
if but nine-and-ninety, he was caned 
and—being all unlike an elder brother 
who in the midst of a furious whack- 
ing observed pleasantly “I say, if you 
keep on at this much longer you'll hurt” 
—Charles was not cured of a sensitive 
skin by this grounding-in the classics, 
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After five years of this penal servitude 
his parents removed him to a far hu- 
maner school at Staines; a change 
which, in the words of the Memoir, 
“ean only be compared to one from a 
diet of gall to one of champagne.” 
Even that( one conjectures) would not 
suit all stomachs; and the boy, though 
happier at Staines, missed the right 
regimen of health for his character. 
Next came Oxford. His father the 
Squire, who had been at Rugby and 
Oriel, could not see that Oxford fitted 
a man for life. (He kept a pack of 
harriers.) But Mrs. Reade insisted, 
and Charles went up to stand for a 
demyship at Magdalen: which he won 
in the teeth of all prebability, not be- 
cause he sent in a good essay (which 
he did) nor through parental wire- 
pulling, but because one of the eight 
nominee candidates whom the Fellows 
proposed to job in failed so conspicu- 
ously that old Dr. Routh refused to 
have him and preferred to admit the 
outsider who came of good family and 
could write sound English, Luck and 
ability combined again, four years 
later, to win him his fellowship. A 
demy of Magdalen in those days could 
only succeed to a fellowship on his par- 
ticular county, and then only if he had 
taken his degree before the day of St. 
Mary Magdalen next ensuing after the 
vacancy. Reade, though privately tu- 
tored by no less a man than Robert 
Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke), 
may have been indolent; at any rate 
in the early summer of 1835 he was 
unprepared for “Greats” when quite 
unexpectedly a vacancy occurred in 
Oxfordshire, his own county. The 
month was June, and he had twenty- 
four hours in which to decide between 
entering his name for a pass or for 
honors. For the pass he would have 
to sit at once; and, though the ex- 
amination was light as compared with 
the other, a total ignorance of the 
books offered would hardly be covered 
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by autoschediastic brilliancy. He there- 
fore entered his name for honors, and 
in the three weeks’ respite read furi- 
ously. Thirty-six hours before the ex- 
amination he began upon the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which all candidates had 
to commit to memory—rejection on this 
test invalidating success in all the 
others. He had a bad memory (ruined, 
as he always maintained, by ferocious 
overtaxing at his first school). Lo! 
when he started upon his task, which 
he had left to the last, his memory col- 
lapsed. To make matters worse, the 
three weeks’ strain had brought on 
a racking neuralgia. He walked up 
to the examination table know- 
ing just three Articles by rote; 
his mind, for the remaining thirty-six, 
a blank. The Article chosen by the ex- 
aminer chanced to be one of the magic 
three. Reade repeated it pat, won his 
degree, and inherited his fellowship. 

Later on, and having in the mean- 
time entered at Lincoln’s Inn and be- 
gun to study law, he achieved the 
Vinerian Scholarship, less by luck than 
by good management. The Masters of 
Arts elected to this scholarship, and the 
Fellows of Magdalen, though etiquette 
forbade them to vote or canvass against 
one of their Society, had by this time 
been chafed more than a little by 
Reade’s “nodosities” and angularities 
of temper, and would help him to no 
university backing. It occurred to 
Reade that, with his father’s influence 
in the shire, he might whip up a num- 
ber of county gentlemen who happened 
to be M.A.’s and surprise, perhaps even 
swamp, the resident voters. 

His mother canvassed the clergy, and 
when favorable answers were obtained 
offered conveyances free of cost. On 
the day of election Oxford swarmed 
with squires and parsons whipped up 
for Charles Reade, and thus when he 
came in head of the poll by a substan- 
tial majority, some chagrin found ex- 
pression within the bosom of the col- 


lege. 
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In truth, this contentious, irascible 
man was no easy fellow for any col- 
legiate society, let alone that of Mag- 
dalen under Dr. Routh. His colleagues 
found him gey ill to live with; while. 
he, smarting as he did under every 
petty wound, real or imaginary—and, 
for a real one, there had been an at- 
tempt to oust him save on a condition of 
his taking orders—saw no more of 
them than he was obliged. He rarely 
dined in hall: but he swore by the 
college cook (who swore by him), and 
in later years he even had made for 
him a set of silver dishes in which 
dinners were conveyed to him from 
Magdalen to London! But he wished 
to be quit of college business, though 
he duly served his term as Dean of 
Arts—in a green coat with brass but- 
tons, a costume at which the late Mr. 
Goldwin Smith took special umbrage. 


II. 

In 1839 Reade left Oxford for a sort 
of grand tour, Paris and Geneva being 
the chief resting places. Thereafter 
for a few years he wandered a great 
deal, especially in Scotland—as the 
Memoir puts it: “between the years 
1837 and 1847 his visits to the land 
of cakes were chronic.” When at home 
he had, so to speak, three homes—Ips- 
den, Magdalen, and some chambers he 
rented in Leicester-square—nor was 
either of them warned when to expect 
him: for he kept a separate wardrobe 
at each, travelled without luggage, and 
probably would have disdained the tele- 
graph had it been invented. His rooms 
in Leicester Square swarmed with squir- 
rels which he imported from Ipsden. 
He started a craze for violins; col- 
lected Cremonas, plunged into the 
secrets of their manufacture, almost 
desperately offended his father by spill- 
ing varnishes from his window-sill over 
the white front of Ipsden; bolted in a 
huff for the Continent and Paris; al- 
most lost his life as a hated English- 
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man in the Revolution of 1848; es- 
caped in a cab under a truss of straw; 
and arrived back at Ipsden travel- 
stained but cool, as he could be when 
not enraged by trifles. “My dear 
Charles,” was the greeting, “you have 
had a narrow escape of your life.”—‘“I 
have. They put me into a damp bed at 
Boulogne.” 

We come now to that turn in Reade’s 
fate which, if but for it he had never 
been a writer, must be accounted a 
blessing, as to the last he loudly and 
sincerely proclaimed it. But if pri- 
marily a blessing, in a dozen ways (or 
we are grievously mistaken) it proved 
to be a steady curse, though the woman 
responsible was innocent of all con- 
scious harm. He had always been at- 
tracted by the stage. He reckoned 
drama to be the first of the arts. On 
his tomb he left orders to be written: 
“Charles Reade: Dramatist, Novelist, 
Journalist”—in that order. About this 
time, 1849, when “his fine old sire paid 


the debt of nature” (Memoir), he wrote 


a play—many plays. He took it to “a 
distinguished comedian, Mrs. Seymour,” 
then acting with Buckstone at the Hay- 
market. “She was magnanimous and 
appreciative and, like many women of 
her calibre, could recognize the differ- 
ence between a real and a sham gentle- 
man. Ladies whom the voice of scan- 
dal has spared have been less warm- 
hearted,” &c. (Memoir). It may, how- 
ever, be safely predicted (sic) that he 
(Reade) stood alone in believing her to 
be a really great artist.” He asked for 
an interview. “The response was in 
the affirmative’ (Memoir). She did 
not think much of the play, and showed 
that she didn’t. Reade had called 
“hat in hand”; “politely, and without 
any show of the offence he felt he 
bowed himself out.” She felt sorry, 
pitied “a fine man with the bel air of 
one accustomed to society,” jumped 
(mistakingly) at the guess that he was 
hard up for money, sat down and wrote 
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a letter. ' It fetched Reade back with 
an explanation. 

What passed at that interview is not 
known. Each had learnt in a moment 
to respect the other, and we may be 
sure that a friendship thus commenced 
was from the outset regarded as sacred. 
It had moreover to develop. . . It 
must, however, be categorically as- 
serted (sic) on the individual au- 
thority (sic) of the late Mr. Winwood 
Reade, who was a constant inmate sub- 
sequently of their house in Bolton 
Row, that the friendship between these 
two was platonic. 

To have done with this egregious 
Memoir. No one doubts that Mrs. Sey- 
mour was an honest lady, or that she 
started Charles Reade upon writing 
novels, or that she gave him some 
sound practical advice by the way. But 
the crucial test of such a partnership 
as this (and there have been not a few 
in the history of letters) is only passed 
when the silent partner supplies that 


’ self-criticism which the active partiitr 


lacks. Unless the two are thus com- 
plementary—if the silent one merely 
encourages the active performer to the 
top of his bent—the momentum but 
drives forward an inordinate mass to 
topple by its own weight, as Lewes 
drove George Eliot from “Scenes of 
Clerical Life” to Deronda. Now Mrs. 
Seymour, a woman of little cultivation, 
was quite incapable of correcting, be- 
cause incapable of perceiving, those de- 
fects of taste and temper to which 
Reade was prone. If she did not foster 
them she at least left these idiosyn- 
crasies to mar his work. Worse even 
than this—she was an actress, and 
not a first-class actress, of a very 
bad period. She saw _ everything 
“literary” in the light of the stage, and 
her stage was of the stagiest. By ill- 
luck Reade too suffered from this false 
stage-eye. He too saw all his novels 
first as plays. His earliest, “Peg Wof- 
fington,” was adapted straight from a 
short play, Masks and Faces, which 
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still holds the boards in spite (or by 
virtue) of what Swinburne called “the 
preposterous incident” of the living por- 
trait. Rightly classing this with the 
burlesque duel in “Christie Johnstone,” 
Swinburne rightly adds that “in seri- 
ous fiction they are such blemishes as 
cannot be effaced and can hardly be 
redeemed by the charming scenes 
which precede or follow them.” The 
tedious conclusion of the first of the 
long novels, “It is Never Too Late to 
Mend,” with its avenging Jew and its 
Wicked Bridegroom foiled at the 
church-door, is but stage-grouping and 
melodrama carried to the mth power. 
The same bag of tricks being produced 
again to affront the reader’s intelli- 
gence in “Put Yourself in His Place.” 
Reade had written “The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” “Hard Cash,” and “Grif- 
fith Gaunt” in the interval between 
these two, and yet “Put Yourself in 
His Place” would seem to prove that 
he had learnt (or, rather, had un- 
learnt) nothing. The devices by which 
the hero is made to vanish and to keep 
his betrothed without news that he is 
alive would not impose on a child, and 
the sawdust puppet Squire Raby be- 
comes almost a thing of horror when 
we reflect that Reade probably intended 
him for a portrait of his own father! 

Few men can have written a critical 
sentence wider of the truth than 
Besant’s “One can only say of this 
great writer that he paints 
women, as they are, men as they are, 
things as they are.” That was just 
what Reade could not learn to do for 
any length of time, save now and then 
when left alone in his rooms in Mag- 
dalen. When he saw men and women 
with the help of Mrs. Seymour or of 
such playwrights as Tom Taylor and 
Dion Boucicault he saw them as dolls 
making their exits and their entrances 
behind footlights. He wrote “Foul 
Play” in collaboration with Dion Bouci- 
cault, which is another way of saying 
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that he submitted his true epical 
dzemon, though it broke loose for a long 
run in the splendid adventures of the 
castaways, to be caught and recon- 
signed to a prison of cardboard. He 
wrecked “Griffith Gaunt,’ which was 
coming near to be his best novel, as 
Shakespeare wrecked The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona (but Shakespeare lived 
to learn better), by making his hero 
for purely stage purposes suddenly re- 
nounce his nature and behave like a 
quite incredible cad; nor could we 
readily find by searching the old pages 
of Bow Bells or The London Journal 
theatricality stalking in such naked- 
ness as in “A Terrible Temptation,” 
one of Reade’s later works. 


III. 

The pity is the greater because he 
took enormous trouble to be true to 
fact, and above everything prided him- 
self upon being therefore true to Na- 
ture (whereas the two are different 
things). His method of work, his 
method of preparation for it, his ma- 
terial and appliances—documents, blue- 
books, newspaper files, note-books, in- 
dexes—will be found described as ac- 
cessories to that full-length portrait of 
himself which (for no artistic reason) 
he thrusts into “A Terrible Tempta- 
tion” along with a picture of his work- 
room. 

—an empty room, the like of which 
Lady Bassett had never seen; it was 
large in itself and multiplied tenfold by 
great mirrors from floor to ceiling, 
with no frames but a narrow oak bead- 
ing; opposite her on entering was a 
bay window, all plate glass, the cen- 
tral panes of which opened like doors 
upon a pretty little garden that glowed 
with color and was backed by fine 
trees. . . . The numerous and large 


mirrors all down to the ground laid 
hold of the garden and the flowers, and 
by double and triple reflection filled the 
room with nooks of verdure and color. 
He used this device in his rooms at 
Magdalen, which looked upon the col- 
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lege deer park; by mirrors contriving 
to bring it indoors and around him 
while he sat, like Chaucer in Longfel- 
low’s sonnet “in a lodge within a park.” 
The chamber walls depicted all 
around, 
[Not] With portraitures of huntsman, 
hawk, and hound 
And “the hurt deer.” 
but with the deer alone, unhurt, brows- 
ing under green branches. 

Underneath the table was a formida- 
ble array of notebooks, standing up- 
right and labelled on their backs. 
There were about twenty large folios 
of classified facts, ideas, and pictures, 
for the very wood-cuts were all indexed 
and classified on the plan of a trades- 
man’s ledger . . . Then there was a 
collection of solid quartos and of 
smaller folio guard-books called In- 
dexes. There were Index Rerum et 
Journalium—Indexr Rerum et Librorum 
—Index Rerum et Hominum—and a lot 
more; indeed, so many that, by way of 
climax there was a fat folio ledger en- 
titled Index ad Indices. By the side 
of the table were six or seven thick 
pasteboard cards, each about the size 
of a large portfolio, and on these the 
author’s notes and extracts were col- 
lected from all his repertories into 
something like a focus for a present 
purpose. He was writing a novel based 
on facts—facts, incidents, including 
dialogues, pictures, reflections, situa- 
tions, were all on these cards to 
choose from, arranged in headed 
columns... . 


One thing this method taught him at 
any rate—to exert his style upon con- 
crete objects. He might, indeed, dis- 
tort men, women, things; he did so as 
often as not; but he ever saw them as 
tangible and detested all writing that 
was nebulous, high-faluting, gushing. 
His style is ever lively and nervous. It 
may irritate even the moderately fas- 
tidious, it abounds in errors of taste; 
but is always vigorous, compelling—the 
style of a man. We feel the surer that 
our account of it does no real injustice 
to poor Mrs. Seymour’s influence on 


observing that Reade’s masterpiece 
“The Cloister and the Hearth” and 
“Hard Cash” (which may rank next) 
were written at a remove from her, in 
his college rooms. Anyhow she did not 
know enough of the times or the ma- 
terials handled in “The Cloister” for 
her opinion to have had even a plausi- 
ble value, and in fact he seems to have 
done without it. On the other hand, 
we do her memory the justice to doubt 
if any tact, any skill, could have taught 
Reade tact, cured his combativeness, or 
alleviated his wrathful knack of put- 
ting himself in the wrong. He was 
not only hasty in a quarrel; being in 
it, he might be counted on to make his 
friends blush and the cool observer 
smile. The Memoir contains a letter, 
written before he commenced author, 
extending over many pages, addressed 
to the officials of the Treasury and 
baranguing them in this fashion be- 
eause he had been charged what he 
thought an excessive import duty on 
some old violins :— 

Merit never comes to bear until first 
filtered through the consideration of 
name. If then a Man looks at twenty 
old fiddles, the merits of which he can 
see, but does not know who made each 
and how that Maker ranks in the Mar- 
ket—where is he? and what is he?—a 
sailor on the wide Pacific without a 
compass or a star is not more the sport 
of water and wind than such a man as 
this is of flighty dreams and of brute 
chance . . . Oh! my Lords, if you or 
the Commissioners would only conde- 
scend to look at the things.... 
Malice is a blackguard, but Ignorance 
is a Wild Beast, &c., &c. 

This kind of thing may not have been 
ineradicable in Reade, but it was cer- 
tainly never eradicated. To the end— 
for example when accused of plagia- 
rizing from Swift in “The Wandering 
Heir”—he could never fit the word 
with the occasion or keep any sense of 
proportion between the argument and 
his temper. A similar tactiessless led 
him, having accepted a commission 
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from the firm of Cassell, Petter and 
Galpin, to affront the readers of Cassell’s 
Magazine with “A Terrible Tempta- 
tion.” Nobody could have been more 
genuinely amazed and indignant than 
was Reade at the reprobation it ex- 
cited; but so recently as twenty years 
ago a mischievous person in search of 
amusement could count on it if he 
walked into Messrs. Cassell’s premises 
and pronounced the name of Charles 
Reade in a voice above a_ whisper. 
Reade, to be sure, had usually moral 
right on his side, and behind his ex- 
cesses; and the amount of positive 
good he did, not only towards reform- 
ing social abuses by such works as “It 
is Never Too Late to Mend” and “Hard 
Cash,” but by pamphlets and letters 
championing individual victims of in- 
justice, would amount to a fine total. 
But we are considering him as an 
artist, and the artistic side and the side 
of the angels are not conterminous, 
though they agree roughly. 

The general verdict seems to be that, 
while “Griffith Gaunt” and “Hard Cash” 
are works of mastery (and the high 
seriousness of “Griffith Gaunt” cannot 
be denied), “The Cloister and the 
Hearth” was his masterpiece. With this 
verdict we entirely agree, and hold 
that, if there must be a first place 
among “historical” novels, that work 
and “Esmond” are the great challengers 
for it. For artistry, grace of handling, 
ease, finish, the delicate rhythm of its 
prose, nice perception of where to re- 
strain passion, where and how far to 
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let it go, “Esmond” must carry every 
vote. “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
moreover, tails out tediously, though 
the end, when it comes, is exquisite— 
a thing of human blood purified to 
tears and tears to divine balm. 

“But now the good fight is won, ah 
me! Oh my love, if thou hast lived 
doubting of thy Gerard’s heart, die not 
so; for never was woman loved so ten- 
derly as thou this ten years past.” 


“Calm thyself, dear one,” said the 
dying woman with a heavenly smile. 
“I know it; only being a woman, I 
could not die happy till I had heard 
thee say so.” 


In the depth of this, as through the 
whole story which it closes, shines a 
something which Thackeray could no 
more match than he could match the 
epic chapters wherethrough Gerard ad- 
ventures with Denys of Burgundy, 
though between the two novelists, on 
the sum of their writing, there can be, 
of course, no comparison. 

None the less, and through all his 
blindfold mistakes—even through his 
most amazing trivialities—Reade car- 
ries always the indefinable aura of 
greatness. Often vulgar, and not sel- 
dom ludicrous, he is never petty. “No 
man,” said Johnson, “was ever written 
down but by himself.” Reade, vain and 
apt to write himself down in the act 
of writing himself up, was all but con- 
sistently the worst foe of his own repu- 
tation. It will probably survive all the 
worst he did, because he was great in 
a way and entirely sincere. 
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He had long known, of course, that 
to say the word “bourgeois” with con- 
tempt was a little bit old-fashioned, 
and he did his utmost not to; yet was 
there a still small voice within him 
that would whisper: “Those people— 


I want to and I do treat them as my 


equals. I have even gone so far of late 
years as to dress like them, to play 
their games, to eat regularly, to drink 
little, to love decorously, with many 
other bourgeois virtues, but in spite of 
all I remain where I was, an inhabi- 
tant of another—” and, just as he 
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thought the whispering voice was going 
to die away, it would add hurriedly— 
and a better world.” 

It worried him; and he would dili- 
gently examine the premises of that 
small secret conclusion, hoping to find a 
flaw in the justness of his conviction 
that he was superior. But he never 
did; and for a long time he could not 
discover why. 

For the conduct of the “bourgeois” 
often struck him as almost superflu- 
ously good. They were brave; much 
braver than he was conscious of being; 
clean-thinking, oh, far more clean- 
thinking than a man like himself, 
necessarily given to visions of all 
kinds; they were straightforward, al- 
most ridiculously so, as it seemed to 
one who saw the inside-out of every- 
thing almost before he saw the out- 
side-in; they were simple, as touch- 
ingly simple as little children, to whom 
Scriptures and Post-Impressionism had 
combined to award the crown of wis- 
dom; they were kind and self-denying 
in a way that often made him feel 
quite desperately his own selfishness 
—and yet, they were inferior. It was 
simply maddening that he could never 
rid himself of that impression. 

It was one November afternoon, 
while talking with another artist, that 
the simple reason struck him with ex- 
* traordinary force and clarity: He 
could make them, and they could not 
make him! 

It was clearly this which caused him 
to feel so much like God when they 
were about. Glad enough, as any man 
might be, of that discovery, it did not 
set his mind at rest. He felt that he 
ought rather to be humbled than 
elated. And he went to work at oncé 
to be so, saying to himself: “I am just, 
perhaps, a little nearer to the Creative 
Purpose than the rest of the world— 
a mere accident, nothing to be proud 
of; I can’t help it, nothing to make a 
fuss about, though people will!” For 


it did seem to him sometimes that the 
whole world was in conspiracy to make 
him feel superior—as if there were any 
need! He would have felt much more 
comfortable if that world had despised 
him, as it used to in the old days, for 
then the fire of his conviction could 
with so much better grace have flared 
to heaven; there would have been 
something fine about a _ superiority 
leading its own forlorn hope. But this 
trailing behind the drums and trumpets 
of a press and public so easily taken 
in, he felt to be both flat, and a little 
degrading. True, he had his moments, 
as when his eyes would light on sen- 
tences like this (penned generally by 
clergymen): “All this talk of Art is 
idle; what really matters is morals.” 
Then, indeed, his spirit would flame, 
and after gazing at “is morals” with 
flashing eye and curling lip, and won- 
dering whether it ought to have been 
“are morals,” he would say to whomso- 
ever might happen to be there: “These 
bourgeois! What do they know? What 
can they see?” and without waiting for 
an answer, would reply: “Nothing! 
Nothing! Less than nothing!” and 
mean it. It was at moments such as 
these that he realized how he not only 
despised, but almost hated those dense 
and cocky Philistines who could not 
see his obvious superiority. He felt 
that he did not lightly call them by 
such names, because they really were 
dense and cocky, and no more able to 
see things from his point of view than 
they were to jump over the moon. 
These fellows could see nothing except 
from their own confounded view-point ! 
They were so stodgy too; and he 
gravely distrusted anything § static. 
Flux, flux, and once more flux! He 
knew by intuition that an artist alone 
had the capacity for concreting the 
tides of life in forms that were not dele- 
terious to anybody. For Rules and 
Canons he recognized the necessity 
with his head (including his tongue), 
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but never with his heart; except, of 
course, the rules and canons of art. He 
worshipped these; and when anybody 
like Tolstoy came along and said “Blow 
art!” or words to that effect, he 
hummed like bees caught on a gust of 
wind. What did it matter whether you 
had anything to express, so long as you 
expressed it? That only was “pure ss- 
thetics,” as he often said. To place be- 
fore the public eye something so ex- 
quisitely purged of thick and muddy 
actuality that it might be as perfectly 
without direct appeal to-day as it 
would be two thousand years hence, 
this was an ambition to which in 
truth he nearly always attained; this 
only was great art. He would assert 
with his last breath—which was rather 
short, for he suffered from indigestion 
—that one must never concrete any- 
thing in terms of ordinary nature. No! 
one must devise pictures of life that 
would be equally unfamiliar to men in 
A.D. 2520, as they had been in A.D. 
1920; and when an inconsiderate per- 
son drew his attention to the fact that 
to the spectator in 2520 the most natur- 
alistic pictures of the life of 1920 
would seem quite convincingly fantas- 
tic, so that there was no need for him 
to go out of his way to devise fantasy 
—he would stare. For he was em- 
phatically not one of those who did 
not care a button what the form was 
so long as the spirit of the artist shone 
clear and potent through the pictures 
he drew. No, no; he either demanded 
the poetical, the thing that got off the 
ground, with the wind in its hair (and 
he himself would make the wind, 
rather perfumed) ; or—if not the poeti- 
cal—something observed with extreme 
fidelity and without the smallest touch 
of that true danger to Art, the tem- 
peramental point of view. “No!” he 
would say, “it’s our business to put it 
down just as it is, to see it, not to feel 
it. In feeling damnation lies.” And 


nothing gave him greater uneasiness 
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than to find the emotions of anger, 
scorn, love, reverence, or pity surging 
within him as he worked, for he knew 
that they would, if he did not at once 
master them, spoil a certain splendid 
vacuity that he demanded of all Art. 
In painting, Rafael, Tintoretto, and 
Holbein pleased him greatly; in fiction, 
“Salammboé” was his model, for, as he 
very justly said, you could supply to it 
what soul you liked—there being no in- 
convenient soul already in possession. 

As can be well imagined, his convic- 
tion of being, in a small way, God, per- 
meated an outlook that was passion- 
less and impartial to a degree—except 
perhaps towards the bourgeoisie, with 
their tiring morals, and peculiar habits. 
If he had a weakness, it was his para- 
mount desire to suppress in himself 
any symptoms of temperament, except 
just that temperament of having no 
temperament, which seemed to him the 
only one permissible to an artist, who, 
as he said, was nothing if not simply 
either a recorder, or a weaver of beau- 
tiful lines in the air. 

Record and design, statement and 
decoration—these, in combination, con- 
stitute] creation! It was to him a cer- 
tain source of pleasure that he had dis- 
covered this. Not that he was, of 
course, neglectful of sensations, but he 
was perfectly careful not to feel them 
—in order that he might be able to 
record them, or use them for his weav- 
ing in a purely wsthetic manner. The 
moment they impinged on his spirit, 
and sent the blood to his head, he 
reined in, and began tracing lines in 
the air, a practice that never failed 
him. 

It was his deliberate opinion that a 
work of art quite as great as the 
“Bacchus and Ariadne” could be made 
out of a kettle singing on a hob. You 
had merely to record it with beautiful. 
lines and color; and what—in paren- 
thesis—could lend itself more readily 
to beautiful treatment of lines woven 














in the air than steam rising from a 
spout? It was a subject, too, which in 
its very essence almost precluded tem- 
peramental treatment, so that this 
abiding temptation was removed from 
the creator. It could be transferred to 
canvas with a sort of immortal bland- 
ness; black, singing, beautiful. All that 
cant, such as: “The greater the 
artist’s spirit, the greater the subject 
he will treat, and the greater achieve- 
ment attain, technique being equal,” 
was to him beneath contempt. The 
spirit did not matter, because one must 
not intrude it; and, since one must 
not intrude it, the mere unpretentious 
the subject, the less temptation one had 
to diverge from impersonality, that 
first principle of Art. Oranges on a 
dish was probably the finest subject 
one could meet with; unless one 
chanced to dislike oranges. As for 
what people call “criticism of life,” he 
maintained that such was only permis- 
sible when the criticism was so sunk 
into the very fibre of a work as to be 
imperceptible to the most searching 
eye. When this was achieved he 
thought it extremely valuable. Any- 
thing else was simply the work of the 
morelist, of the man who took sides, 
and used his powers of expression to 
embody a temperamental and therefore 
an obviously one-sided view of his sub- 
ject; and however high those powers 
of expression might be, he could not 
admit that this was in any sense real 
art. He could never forgive Leonardo 
da Vinci, because, he said, “the fellow 
was always trying to put the scientific 
side of himself into his confounded 
paintings, and not just content to ren- 
der faithfully in terms of decoration” ; 
nor could he ever condone Euripides 
The Nation. 
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for letting his philosophy tincture all 
his plays. And if it were advanced 
that the first was the greatest painter, 
and the latter the greatest dramatist 
the world had ever seen, he would say: 
“That may be, but they weren't 
artists, of course.” 

He was fond of the words “of 
course”; they gave the impression that 
he could not be startled, as was right 
and proper for a man occupying his 
post, a little nearer to the Creative 
Purpose than those others. As mark of 
that position, he always permitted him- 
self just one eccentricity, changing it 
every year, his mind being subtle, not 
like those of certain politicians or mil- 
lionaires, content to wear orchids, or 
drive zebras all their lives. Anon, it 
would be a little pointed beard and no 
hair to speak of; next year no beard, 
and wings; the year after, a pair of 
pince-nez with alabaster rims, very 
cunning; once more anon a little 
pointed beard. In these ways he sin- 
gled himself out just enough, no more; 
for he was no poseur, believing in his 
own place in the scheme of things too 
deeply. 

His views on matters of the day 
varied, of course, with the views of 
those he talked to, since it was his 
privilege always to see, either the 
other side, or something so much more 
subtle on the same side, as made that 
side the other. 

But all topical thought and emotion 
was beside the point for one who lived 
in his work; who lived to receive im- 
pressions and render them again so 
faithfully that you could not tell he 
had ever received them. His was—as 
he sometimes felt—a rare and precious 
personality. 

John Galsworthy. 
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THE KING’S MESSENGER. 


By DowHILL. 


A glorious October day and un- 
usually warm for the time of year. I 
was lying in a long wicker chair un- 
der the spreading branches of an old 
copper-beech tree, bored with my idle 
existence and wishing mightily for 
something interesting to turn up. At 
the time this incident occurred I was 
at home on a year’s leave from India, 
where my regiment was stationed, and 
after a few months’ idleness had 
found that with no shooting or hunt- 
ing in prospect I was vastly bored. I 
sighed for the barren Frontier, ever 
pregnant with the unexpected, where 
men are men and life is apprised at 
its fighting value. For there each male 
who reaches manhood is a prize crea- 
tion, finely fashioned, with bold chal- 
lenge in his eye. And, consequently, as 
each swashbuckler is a spark liable to 
be ignited by a capricious wind into a 
conflagration, fate on that border often 
flings the subaltern the chance he 
wants of death or treble X distinc- 
tion. 

As I was turning over possible 
chances in my mind, wondering 
whether to forgo the rest of my leave 
to obey the call of the Frontier, 
whether to ask permission to return 
overland vid Persia, or whether to try 
and see some soldiering in England, my 
meditations were interrupted by a 
maid walking across the lawn and 
handing to me a bundle of letters. Now 
fate so rules that I always look last 
at letters promising to be interesting— 
i.e., those whose handwriting is un- 
known or unexpected; a custom doubt- 
less dating from early schoolboy days, 
when the empty stomach of the ever- 
hungry lad indicated the envelope that 
contained the postal order. So it hap- 


pened that until I had read through 
that somewhat bulky dik and down to 


the last two envelopes, I did not readily 
appreciate that my communications 
were of unusual interest. Of these 
the first was from an old pal in the 
Royals, a pal at Wellington and a 
brother half in the Sandhurst XV., 
whom I had had the luck to run across 
on the Continent, on my way home, 
and with whom I had spent a delecta- 
ble three weeks in Rome. It told of 
his engagement to a pretty and fasci- 
nating French girl, whom we had both 
greatly admired at the MHoéotel de 
France; and they were to be married 
at Christmas. She was apparently an 
orphan and, when we made her ac- 
quaintance, was chaperoned by an 
elderly Russian cousin. 


“Do write, you old Hindu, and con- 
gratulate us—Marie hasn’t forgotten 
you (that was tact!), and would be 
glad to get a line, which I daresay I'll 
be able to decipher if she can’t! I am 
coming back in a fortnight, when I 
shall have to square it up with my 
people. I hope I shall find favor in the 
eyes of my future sister-in-law, who, 
as you know, takes the place of 
M.’s mother. She—the sister—married a 
Pole, who is exiled or dead. M. says 
that she is still on her estate in Poland 
and can’t get away, but that it will be 
all right, as she idolizes Marie—whe 
wouldn’t?—and never refuses the lat- 
ter anything. But it would be more 
satisfactory to see her at once. I wish 
M.’s father was alive—so much easier 
to stand up to a man if he is rude.” 


The letter annoyed me. Why? I 
suppose I had liked the girl overmuch 
and my pride was injured. I was 
jealous. However, months had elapsed 
since I had seen her, and so there was 
nothing for it but to write and con- 
gratulate him, and as I remembered 
the vision of that sweet little person, 
with the complexion of the north and 
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the attractiveness of the south, I en- 
vied the lucky devil. 

The last envelope looked interesting ; 
it carried a large “Foreign Office” 
stamp in the south-west corner and a 
very black “On Her Majesty’s Service” 
along the northern edge. Inside was a 
scrawl from another pal, who having 
eaten Pathan lead in a border scuffle 
had been invalided from the army and 
become a King’s Foreign Service 
Messenger. He wanted to avoid going 
to St. Petersburg with the Foreign 
Office bags when his turn next came, 
and would I care to take the run for 
him? If so, he could arrange it. The 
very thing. Here at last was some- 
thing to do, a new experience and off 
the beaten, monotonous track; some- 
thing interesting, and perhaps even 
dangerous—who could say? On meet- 
ing him at the Rag a few months since, 
I had asked him to let me take a trip 
for him, but as he had thought sanc- 
tion difficult to obtain, I had banished 
the idea from my mind. Yes—I would 
certainly accept. It would be pleasing 
to revisit Russia, where I had been be- 
fore; and the Madrid and Constanti- 
nople beats, which also fell to him, 
did not equally appeal to me. A Mon- 
day evening, some weeks later, saw me 
call at the Foreign Office to take over 
the bags and later drive to Liverpool 
Street station, swelling with pride and 
stamped “Foreign Office” all over. To 
a body that usually travels “hard,” 
while containing the soul of a million- 
aire, it is, to say the least of it, agree- 
able to be able to travel for once like 
a prince, while hungry and obsequious 
officials, having suddenly become anx- 
ious as to my welfare, touched their 
caps from Downing Street to the 
Dvortsovaya Naberejnaya. The expla- 
nation is simple. The route is paved 
with liberal tips, likening the King’s 
Messenger to royalty travelling incog- 
nito, or to a millionaire. One had read 
of the dangers undergone by King’s 
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Messengers, the attempts to steal their 
despatches by drugs, chloroform, and 
other penny-dreadful instruments of 
the determined thief. Should I be able 
to sleep on my important journey? 
Would I be subjected to interesting ex- 
periments? Indeed, I hoped for some 
adventure despite the cold douche 
turned on to me by my sister, who, at 
my departure, had damped my ardor 
by remarking in the elder sister way— 

“You'll probably distinguish yourself 
by losing one of the bags, although I 
don’t suppose it would matter much, as 
anything important is sent by post. The 
service of King’s Messengers is as pre- 
historic as the poet laureate.” 

We travelled vid Flushing, Berlin, 
and Alexandrovo (the frontier station), 
reaching Petersburg on the third day, 
where I safely delivered over my 
charges at the Embassy, engaging 
rooms for myself at the Hotel Metro- 
pole. Alas! nothing exciting had oc- 
curred during the journey, at which 
frankly I was disappointed; none of 
my fellow-travellers had evinced more 
than an everyday interest in my im- 
portant person, and I had regretfully 
come to the conclusion that once more 
I had pricked a glorious bubble of the 
imagination and that my brutally prac- 
tical sister was one up! A King’s 
Messenger’s existence was as tame as 
that of the proverbial caged lion, and 
certainly not so pleasant, for, whereas 
the king of beasts is victualled in royal 
manner, the unfortunate king of mes- 
sengers, unless able to speak Russian, 
could expect little to eat ’twixt the 
frontier and St. Petersburg. Meals 
were provided at certain stations only, 
and he, if unable to ask for them to 
be brought to the train, where he was 
obliged to remain with his bags, must 
perforce go hungry to bed. Fortune, 
however, smiled on me more than on 
the ordinary foreigner travelling in this 
seemingly wild land, for, having been 
there before, I was cognizant of the 
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evils of the road and had some slight 
knowledge of how to circumvent them. 
I had previously lived in Russia to 
learn the language, and had spent the 
usual period in a Russian family strug- 
gling to tie my rebellious tongue into 
the necessary knots, with ever the 
Damoclesian sword of failure sus- 
pended over my devoted head. But 
success had eventually crowned my ef- 
forts to master the language, or rather 
defeat the examiners, which was at the 
time the more important alternative; 
for ’twas at their bidding the dreaded 
sword would fall, and the narrow jaws 
of the paymaster’s stingy purse would 
snap with a determination of purpose 
unassailable. 

The staff of the Embassy were most 
hospitable to me, a stranger, and be- 
sides lesser functions I was bidden to 
an English dinner-party given by the 
Minister two nights after my arrival. 
Although quite a small affair it im- 
pressed itself on my memory, because 
of an interesting after-dinner con- 
versation on the subject of political 
spies, and the multi-colored methods of 
the various international secret service 
agents. What a wonderfully absorbing 
book—nay, books—could be filled if a 
thousandth part of the history of diplo- 
matic methods could be chronicled! 
The thrilling tale of how the Scot, Mac- 
kenzie, contrived to conceal himself be- 
hind a curtain on the raft on the river 
Niemen at that empire-making téte-d- 
téte on 25th June 1807, and how he 
learned first hand and alone of the 
devilish machinations of Napoleon and 
Alexander I. for the employment of 
the Danish fleet and the destruction of 
England, would dwarf in the telling 
beside many Bismarckian and other ac- 
complishments of later days. And con- 


versation drifted on to the doings of 
female pirates, some of whom, in the 
guise of beautiful women, had done 
great work for their countries, or the 
countries which paid them. 


History 
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proved that they were the best tools 
for similar work, as the most carefully 
guarded political secrets owe discovery 
to the fair sex, so devilish well 
equipped are they in their beauty and 
charms against poor weak man. How 
indeed can a man, unaccustomed to 
the ways of women, be expected to 
stand on equal terms with a clever, 
designing, and beautiful woman? Sex- 
less cranks may babble of sex hatred; 
militants may clamor for the vote and 
acknowledgment of their equality with 
man. Men-less females may trumpet 
of their discontent. Alas! though such 
things must be, they do not alter the 
law of nature which makes woman 
want to play with man, and man inter- 
ested in woman. Given time, and not 
long at that, the clever and attractive 
woman will inevitably twist him round 
her finger, and he, unless he runs like 
Joseph, will fare like Adam. And 
therein lies the paradox, for being by 
nature strong and afraid of nothing, 
he will scorn to leave the field, con- 
ceited in a fancied strength, which 
strength will be his undoing. Joseph 
is often quoted as the exception to the 
rule, but, as said above, he competed 
with the proverbial hare; and on Mrs. 
Potiphar’s attractions authorities are 
ominously silent. 

To my query as to whether they were 
mostly noted in the archives of the 
Office, Hector Drummond, the 2nd Sec- 
retary, laughingly replied that there 
should be little need, as a proper diplo- 
mat took every woman—his wife in- 
cluded—as a pawn, if not a spy, in the 
most fascinating of games. But some 
of course were undoubtedly well 
known, had in fact an almost European 
reputation. Instance the late Madame 
St. Germains, who in her time had fas- 
cinated to some effect more than one 
royal personage, and again the young 
and pretty Countess Sobieski, who 
feared neither God nor devil, and was 
believed to have done great things for 




















the Russian Government. Her usual 
hunting-ground was Austria, and water- 
ing-places in the south of France. 
Madame Sterekov was yet another 
beautiful woman, who filled a salon in 
London with some of the best brains in 
Europe, and was said to have kept cer- 
tainly one Prime Minister dangling at 
her chain. Strange were the rumors 
about her source of living, coupled with 
curious political accidents that had be- 
fallen certain suspected Grand Dukes. 
And so the conversation wagged until 
our host took us to join the ladies, 
shortly after which the party separated, 
for which I, with a somewhat hurried 
trip to Moscow and back in front of 
me, was not sorry. 

A week later I was due to return to 
England, and accordingly called at the 
Embassy for the bags for Berlin and 
London, signing the usual receipts. To 
my chaffing inquiry of Drummond as to 
whether I was to be entrusted with 
anything really secret, or whether the 
packages contained only a_ selected 
brand of cigarette for some friend at 
the Foreign Office, I was told that 
papers of unusual importance were in 
my consignment. They were in one 
particular bag that was not to be regis- 
tered “through,” but kept in my com- 
partment under my own eye. A natural 
reply, but the unexpected tameness of 
my experiences on the outward journey 
had inoculated me with a sense of dis- 
appointment in the whole duty. The 
important despatch was doubtless “cig- 
arettes.” The ordinary precautions of 
the everyday traveller were all and 
more than all that were necessary. 
Youth easily comes to conclusions, and 
blessed indeed it is that it knows not 
the dangers it escapes, or surely age 
would come apace. 

To the “Varshavskaya jeleznaya 
doroga,” or, in other words, the 
terminus of the railway to Warsaw, we 
drove in a hotel bus—a drive of some 
twenty minutes. The station was 
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emptier than usual, and between the 
time of registering such of my luggage 
as was to be put into the van and the 
starting of the train, I amused myself 
by scanning with interest likely com- 
panions of the road. Here were two 
Frenchmen obviously bound for the gay 
city, some Russian officers for Warsaw, 
and a party of unmistakable Germans 
with their women-folk. But most were 
travelling second-class, observing the 
rule of Russia where it is said that 
only fools and princes travel “first.” 
To which might have been added those 
who have their way paid for them. 
But here comes a French woman, or 
perhaps a Russian dressed in Paris, 
somewhat heavily veiled, and accom- 
panied by a maid and an obese, elderly, 
and untidily bearded Russian. Some- 
thing about her attracted me—what, 
Heaven knows! but something, an in- 
definable something about her made me 
want to see her unmask, and I—I was 
young. Truly the gods must have been 
young once, for with a sympathy bor- 
dering on an infinity of knowledge, 
they are mightily merciful to the fol- 
lies of youth. 

I was glad to. see her put into a 
first-class compartment in the same 
earriage as was my “malenkoe otdie- 
lenie,” and still more pleased to see 
her uninteresting and corpulent male 
friend left on the platform. And then 
betaking myself to my compartment, 
pipe and books, I set to work to read, 
play patience, and generally beguile the 
tedium of the journey till dinner-time. 
There was a refreshment car on this 
train, and being early at my place when 
meal-time came, I watched my fellow- 
passengers entering, and amused my- 
self speculating who they might be. 
The veiled lady was now unhooded, 
and the reward of anticipation was not 
in this case disappointing. She re- 
minded me much of someone, but of 
whom, alas! my memory cheated me. 
I could not define the likeness, and yet 
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—and yet surely I had seen those dim- 
ples and mannerisms before! There 
was something similar yet indefinable 
but, try as I would, the picture would 
not return. She was shown by the ob- 
sequious head waiter to a small table 
at the end of the car, and sat facing 
me where I could get a good view of 
her and watch her movements. She 
was extremely pretty—more_ than 
pretty—because there was something 
very attractive about her, and her 
color was well shown off by fhe deep 
black that she was wearing, relieved 
only by strings of pearls. Crowning 
her small head was a mass of dark, al- 
most raven, hair, and under extremely 
well-marked dark é¢yebrows were a pair 
of large, wonderfully deep blue eyes; 
unlikely combination, but worthy set- 
ting for her unusual complexion, which 
looked for all the world like the down 
on a ripe hothouse peach. Needless to 
say, I looked at her fairly often, and 
more than once she seemed to catch my 
glance, whereby for some inexplicable 
reason a warm glow of satisfaction 
possessed me, and thump, thump, 
thump went the receiver below my ribs. 
Well—why shouldn’t she look at me? 
I was, after all, a well-groomed, well- 
set-up man, and cleaner surely than 
many hairy foreigners around. But the 
likeness puzzled—and yet certainly we 
had never met before. 

At breakfast and lunch next day we 
sat in the same positions, and I caught 
her eye on more than one occasion. 
When momentarily our glances met my 
wireless installation tapped out that 
she wanted to speak to me, that her 
modesty forbade her; and I replied 
with “please do—please do—please do,” 
which she could not have failed to 
read. To my disappointment she left 
the dining-car before me after lunch, 
but as I returned to my compartment 
I was surprised and glad to see her 
standing in the corridor between me 
and it, looking out of the window, so 
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that it was not possible for me to 
reach it without apologizing. 

“Vinovat”—“excuse me”—it was soon 
done, and the ice once broken, what 
more natural than that two bored pas- 
sengers should exchange the ordinary 
platitudes of the road? We talked for 
five minutes, we talked for ten min- 
utes, we were still talking at the end 
of twenty minutes—what better way of 
spending the weary, shaky hours than 
in mental contact with a pretty ad- 
versary, sparks flying in all directions, 
and the glorious exhilaration of trav- 
elling fast with eyes blinded to the 
danger signal? Is it not the element 
of risk, uncertainty, and danger that 
makes sport, speculation, and pretty 
women so attractive? 

Next morning as I was sitting in my 
solitary compartment she came out of 
hers, and stood at my door looking out 
of the window at a new bridge over 
which we were slowly crossing, sé 
throwing my book in the corner, I 
moyed out and spoke to her. She was 
of an enquiring mind, had _ trav- 
elled much, and _ was — interested 
in the East, especially in those 
delicate problems that arise when West 
meets East and pretends that they are 
one. And then a sad thing happened— 
her face puckered, or whatever it does 
when you sneeze, and she sneezed, 
sneezed, sneezed; a real bad fit that 
made her speechless and pink of face. 
And between the sneezes I could just 
catch “maid’—‘“salts.” Hot foot I 
hastened to her compartment at the 
other end of the carriage, only to find 
the stupid maid asleep. I woke her 
with no gentle persuasion and asked 
for Madame’s salts. What a clouded 
brain the woman possessed! I tried in 
French, I tried in German, I tried in 
Russian, but I might as well have 
spoken to her in Parvatiya for any 
gleam of intelligence that was pro- 
duced; and then I sneezed violently 
once, twice, and went through the play 
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of sniffing salts, all for the edification 
of this dolt whose brain was Lord 
alone knows where, while her sweet 
mistress might be choking. But success 
for once crowned my acting efforts ; the 
woman hustled at her keys and 
Madame’s dressing-bag, and armed 
with the bottle we sallied forth tri- 
umphantly to the rescue of beauty in 
distress. Madame was seated near 
where I had left her, on the corridor 
seat outside the compartment which 
was next to mine, sneezing, but less 
vigorously. She soon recovered, apolo- 
gizing most charmingly, telling me that 
she had unfortunately been subject to 
these paralyzing attacks since hay 
fever had claimed her as a victim the 
year before; and I——I could only say 
to her that if hay fever made all 
women look like her, I would intro- 
duce legislation to compel her sex to 
sleep permanently in hay-fields. She 
laughed, and said men were all the 
same. 

“Damn the other men,” I growled. 
“Why on earth remind me of them?” 

She told me she was leaving the train 
at Warsaw. No, she had never been to 
England, it was the dream of her life 
—would I take her? and she switched 
those dazzling lights on to me so that 
verily I knew not whether I stood on 
my head or my heels, a worse predica- 
ment indeed than that of the navi- 
gating officer who from darkness is 
plunged into the paralyzing glare of a 
powerful searchlight, for he at least 
is conscious. 

Ah! but that wouldn’t be proper, 
would it? Besides, she had heard all 
Englishmen were so cold! and off went 
the light, leaving one shivering in ant- 
arctic cold. Then after ten minutes 
more of this delightful folly of light 
and darkness, hot and cold, the chil- 
dren’s game of “now you’re warm and 
now you aren’t,” she went to her com- 
partment. And I, thanking the saints 
that there were angels in the world, 
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turned into mine, threw myself on to 
my back at full length on the seat and 
looked at the ceiling. And then—God 
in heaven !—could it be true? I rubbed 
my eyes—yes—the small Foreign Office 
bag which I had placed in the rack 
was gone. It had been there two hours 
before when I unlocked the door (I 
had got a key out of the conductor) on 
returning from the refreshment car. 
It had been there half an hour since 
when I moved out into the corridor 
and stood at the door talking to 
Madame, and now, well—it must have 
fallen down. I got up and hunted, I 
turned the compartment inside out, I 
moved everything at least six times, 
and then I again lay down and 
thought ;—thought, thought, thought. 
It must be found. I was on the high- 
road to lose my commission, for such 
disgrace I could never face and remain 
in the service. Could any one have got 
in at the window? No—unlikely—it 
was screwed down; for just as in India 
there is an official date for barrack 
punkahs to be required, so in Russia 
there is an official date for railway 
windows to be openable. Who could 
have got in? Several passengers had 
passed up and down the corridor, but 
I had either been in the compartment 
or at the door. Yes—I had once been 
away, when I went to get the sneeze 
medicine; but that was for less than 
two minutes. Besides She couldn't 
have taken it. Impossible. Heavens— 
had she? Had I been fooled? Had I 
risked everything by talking to that 
woman? It couldn’t be—and yet—and 
yet! The more I reviewed the situa- 
tion the more certain I was that no one 
but she could be the thief. How was 
I to beat her? For nigh upon an hour 
I thought. I thought long and I 
thought hard—and then like a shaft of 
light the resemblance that I had in 
vain searched for came to me in my 
agony of despair. The same manner- 
ism, the same dimples—those damned 
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elusive dimples. But what had that 


to do with it? By all the saints, a 
chance, and worth trying. No time to 
waste; action at once was essential ; 
the true soldier’s maxim, “attack, at- 
tack, attack.” 

I walked down the corridor. 
door of the compartment was closed, 
the blinds down. I returned to mine 
and pressed the bell button. “Nu poslu- 
shaete” (listen), I said to the attend- 
ant, “You know the charming lady, 
the ‘krasavitsa’ in No. 15; she is—I 
want to see her,” and I pressed a ten- 
rouble note into his hand. 

“She is ill and not to be disturbed.” 

“Ah—then I must see her maid—any 
excuse you like—but now.” 

And I solemnly counted out five ten- 
rouble notes. 

Five minutes later the maid came te 
my door. 

“You want to see Madame—she is 
ill.” 

“But so am I—I am ill with love— 
your mistress is, like you, so pretty, s¢ 
charming, I must see her.” 

“Madame cannot and will not see 
any one.” 

“Then give her this,” and tearing 
a page out of my pocket-book, I wrote 
on it the words “Hdtel de France, 
Rome.” I despatched her with it and 
with twenty roubles for herself. 

And then I waited—waited for what 
seemed an infinity of time, racking my 
muddled brain for guidance should she 
refuse to see me. But women, how- 
ever cruel, are curious. Even if the 
words I sent were not the key, as I 
hoped and prayed they were, curiosity 
might make her see me, and then Prov- 
idence would help me out. The maid 


came out of compartment No. 15 beck- 
oning to me, and as I passed her and 
entered it she remained outside and 
closed the door. 

How clearly I remember the scene. 
Madame was sitting in the corner, 
propped up with cushions; her feet, the 
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tiniest surely that ever graced a shoe, 
rested on a lucky hat-box. She looked 
as charming as ever—that was palpa- 
ble at a glance—and her face showed 
merely sufficient traces of storm to call 
forth sympathy and a desire to help. 
The scene and its curious setting comes 
back to me as yesterday, and as I 
write my heart re-echoes the bumpity- 
bump tune it then played as for a sec- 
ond I stood there uncertain of success. 
If she spoke first I had drawn the win- 
ning number; if, on the other hand, 
she were to say nothing, to wither me 
with contempt, then my suppositions 
were wrong and despair would stare 
me in the face. But no, as I stood 
looking at her, something assured me 
that without the smallest doubt she 
was the thief. Was it possible that my 
shaft could find a weak spot in her 
harness? If so, the high stakes that 
we played for must be mine. Then 
she broke the silence. What did this 
piece of paper mean? she hoped I 
would be quick and explain it, for, if a 
joke, it was exceedingly ill-timed ;. she 
lacked the sense of humor of my 
countrymen; she was tired and ill and 
would be alone. Saying which she held 
out to me the page of my pocket-book so 
recently sent in to her. 

“I will explain at once,” I said, “but 
I must apologize. That stupid maid 
of yours has given you the wrong 
piece of paper instead of my note. But 
it is all the same. You said to-day 
you knew Rome. I must send a most 
important telegram there from the next 
station at which we stop—can you most 
kindly give me the right address—the 
street this hotel is in?’ and as I 
spoke I handed her the following 
telegram :— 

“Captain Osborne, 

Hdtel de France, Rome. 
“Your marriage impossible meet me 


lunch Rag one thirty Thursday. Full 
explanation.—CEcIL.” 
I can’t remember the street; I’d be 
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most grateful if you'd tell it me.” 

I watched her closely as she read the 
full address, knowing full well she’d 
read the message; and my heart gave 
one tremendous leap as, clever actress 
that she was, I saw the slightest possi- 
ble tightening of the fingers. It was 
just as if a horse stumbled and recov- 
ered himself. She was beat—badly 
beat—and knew it. 

“IT am afraid I have read the mes- 
sage: I am so sorry, but you shouldn’t 
have given it to me. Poor Captain Os- 
borne, why is his marriage impossible? 
must you send that wire?—so sad to 
think of young people unhappy—do 
hearts break?” and again those 
devilish lights switched on, but I was 
armed. 

“Yes—it must go,” I said; and then 
with stern, slow deliberation, “unless— 
unless before our next stop I can find 
in my compartment a small green bag 
which was there this morning. I don’t 
want to send.that message, because it 
will cause great pain to a very sweet 
girl, Marie d’Alencon, and probably 
drive her to pursue the devil’s life led 
by her sister, whom she thinks kind 
and innocent and good. God! what a 
mockery! But there is no alternative. 
I am now going to the dining-car, and 
there is no need to tell you the num- 
ber of my compartment.” 

“And, if you find this—this wonderful 
bag of yours, will you still tell your 
friend the Captain that. . .” 

“If I find the bag, I give you the 
word of an Englishman that I will tell 
nothing for Marie’s sake.” And with 
that I abruptly left her and went into 
the dining-car. 

The déjefner was served shortly af- 
terwards, but Madame did not put in 
an appearance. The endless courses 
came and went; I hated every one who 
ate and ate and helped to spin the 
meal out. But everything ends in time, 
even the tortures of the inquisition- 
chamber. I cannot easily describe my 
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feeling of fear as I walked back to my 
compartment, which on this occasion I 
had purposely left unlocked, lest she 
might defy me; my fear that the bag 
would not be returned. And yet— 
there it was in the identical place in 
the rack, looking for all the world as 
if it had never been moved. The re- 
vulsion of feeling on recovering it and 
seeing that the seals had not been tam- 
pered with was so immense that I 
could only say my prayers in thankful- 
ness for so narrow an escape. It was 
almost impossible to realize my great 
good-fortune. 

And narrow escape indeed it was, for 
had I not by the remotest chance in the 
world known Marie and of the mysteri- 
ous wealthy sister that lived in Poland, 
the sister that regarded Marie as the 
apple of her eye; had I not alighted 
on the one weak spot in her devil’s 
armor, I should assuredly have lost my 
commission, while a most important 
despatch on the subject of Britain’s at- 
titude to the Amir of Afghanistan 
would have found its way into the 
Russian Foreign Office. I deserved in- 
deed to fail, but was miraculously and 
wonderfully preserved, while that 
clever and infernally pretty woman en- 
countered defeat for once in her life 
at the hands of a happy-go-lucky sub- 
altern. 

Till our arrival at Warsaw, where 
she detrained, I did not again see her 
ladyship; but there she was on the 
platform once more, heavily veiled. 
Out of devilry I went up to say good- 
bye—or rather the pleasanter phrase 
of “do svidaniya”’—and expressed 
the pious hope that when next we 
met she would have taken her “pen- 
sion.” Could I give any message 
from Madame to Marie or to the 
Captain? 

Putting up her veil, and looking at 
me in a most innocent and injured 
manner, with tears, real tears, welling 
up into her glorious eyes, she replied, 
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“Tell them that with your permission 
the Countess Sobieski will be at their 
wedding.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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The Countess Sobieski!—a narrower 
escape indeed than I had dreamed 
of! 





PANAMA—A LAST WORD. 


There was never much doubt as to 
President Wilson’s power to get some 
sort of a Tolls Repeal Bill through 
Congress. But there was an obvious 
risk that the Bill’s passage would be 
made the occasion for a combined anti- 
British and anti-Democratic campaign, 
and we have therefore waited a few 
days before writing down this awkward 
question as definitely settled. Mr. 
Roosevelt, home again and politically 
active, may yet disturb the run of 
events; but, at the moment, American 
public opinion is quietly accepting re- 
peal. This is rather a noteworthy 
fact. It would not be noteworthy if 
the tolls question had been judged on 
its merits. But in democratic States 
international questions are never 
judged on their merits; they are 
judged according to traditional preju- 
dices and present circumstances. At 
the moment that repeal became law its 
opponents had an atmosphere favora- 
ble to their agitation. The trouble at 
Vancouver had spread along the Paéific 
slope a wave of ill-feeling against 
Britain as the mistress of India and 
the ally of Japan, and this ill-feeling 
has been accentuated by the ungracious 
and, in our view, mistaken refusal of 
the British Government to participate 
officially in the San Francisco Exhibi- 
tion. Add to this the fact that the 
strained situation in Ireland has ex- 
cited the Irish electorate in every 
State of the Union, and it will be un- 
derstood that Britain is not in very 
good odor across the Atlantic just now. 
Nor is the Wilson Administration still 
unassailable. It has lost a good deal 


of prestige of late, partly from its 


weak-kneed handling of the Mexican 
problem, partly from the failure of the 
new tariff to make things noticeably 
better for anybody. Circumstances 
thus pointed to an attack on repeal. 
Its failure is due, in our opinion, to 
a real change in the average American 
attitude towards England—a change 
which has been in progress ever since 
the Spanish-American war. There is 
some tendency in this country to gauge 
feeling in the States too much by the 
utterances of representative Ameri- 
cans. Really goodwill towards Britain 
is one of the marks of breeding. It re- 
sults from a developed literary sense 
and a trained historical judgment—fac- 
ulties not possessed by the masses, to 
many of whom hatred of things Eng- 
lish seems, or at any rate has seemed, 
an essential part of patriotism. It was 
this feeling, and not a reasoned belief 
in Mr. Taft’s interpretation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which threatened to 
prevent repeal, and it should be ob- 
served that the President never ven- 
tured to touch the question on its sen- 
timental side. Before his election he 
did not refer to the subject at all, and 
in his famous message to Congress he 
deftly combined party feeling with one 
of those moral appeals to which his 
countrymen are never deaf. In taking 
this line the President showed a wise 
knowledge of the situation. The move- 
ment for repeal came from those who 
had read the treaty and felt that Mr. 
Taft’s interpretation of it was not 
quite straightforward. It was all 
very characteristically American. The 
American is notoriously reluctant to 
get the worst of a bargain and inclines 
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to the view that all is fair in business 
and diplomacy, as well as in love and 
war. At the same time there is in- 
grained in him a vein of Puritanism 
which makes him tremendously anxious 
to do the right thing before the world, 
and the conflict between the two in- 
stincts often lends much psychological 
interest to American politics. In this 
case it was comparatively easy to do 
the right thing; for the Republicans 
had done the wrong thing and the 
Democrats were just feeling their feet 
again after 16 years. Accordingly, had 
the President taken no action he would 
have forfeited the confidence of a very 
powerful and energetic section of his 
supporters, with whose views he was 
himself in close sympathy, and, though 
we do not in any way wish to deprive 
him of the credit for grasping the net- 
tle firmly, it is fair to point out that 
he was practically forced to grasp it. 

The bargaining instinct was strong 
enough to insert an amendment in the 
Bill during its passage. The new Act 
explicitly declares that the United 
States does not abandon any right se- 
cured by treaty—with that declaration 
the Taft view may be said to be de- 
cently buried. European opinion, as the 
President himself pointed out, has been 
absolutely against the Taft position, 
so that if the matter had ever gone to 
arbitration the States would certainly 
have lost their case. For this reason 
the President was abundantly justified 
in the manner of his policy. By con- 
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centrating on the treaty he turned the 
enemy’s flank. The real strength of 
the feeling in favor of discrimination 
lay in the view that as America had 
made the canal she had a right to do 
as she liked with it. That is an intel- 
ligible and, in its way, a sound view, 
but its mere assertion obscured the— 
to Britain—vital point that it was 
owing to a treaty that the States had 
been able to build the Canal at all. 
It is especially for this reason that we 
welcome the amount of atttntion that 
has lately been given to the treaty. If 
ever the idea of discrimination is re- 
vived—and revival is by no means im- 
possible—the Taft interpretation of the 
treaty will not be revived along with 
it. Instead, America will claim to do 
as she likes with her own, even at the 
cost of repealing the treaty. That 
would be a serious business and would 
be considered seriously; and that is 
all that we have the right to ask. The 
danger of the recent situation arose 
from the fact that leading politicians 
had claimed that the States were free 
to act as they chose without repealing 
the treaty. They based this claim on 
an interpretation which the President, 
who is himself a distinguished jurist, 
has officially pronounced to be inde- 
fensible. The danger is thus at an end 
and for his skill and courage in end- 
ing it the President deserves the thanks 
of his own countrymen, of the British 
public, and of all workers in the cause 
of goodwill throughout the world. 





HOW TO BEHAVE. 


Etiquette-books are like cookery-books 
—very few are practical. Really good 
cooks keep their secrets. Perhaps they 
could not impart them. Certainly they 
do not wish to. We imagine the same 
thing is true of those who regulate 
fashions in manners. If an etiquette- 





book were signed by a great Duchess, 
we should still doubt whether she had 
condescended to tell us truly, or to tell 
us all. Perhaps she would disclose to 
us some old receipts for pretty be- 
havior—just before she introduced 
some new. A book lies before us now 
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called The Ways of Society, by Mrs. 
Danvers Delano (T. Werner Laurie, 
5s. net). However much she knows, 
she does not teach us a great deal, 
and we have an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that she would sometimes lead 
us wrong. Cooks do that too some- 
times. Her social receipts are better 
on paper than in practice, we fancy, 
but anyhow they are diverting. Mrs. 
Delano does not write for the socially 
contented, but for social aspirants. 
She makes a bold appeal to “those peo- 
ple whom unkind circumstances have 
prevented from taking their place in 
the social world during their early 
years.” We are to suppose such 
adventurous spirits leaving their com- 
fortable home in the suburbs and look- 
ing for a house in Mayfair. They 
should, we learn, pitch upon a man- 
sion in a fashionable square, because 
in a square the garden offers possibili- 
ties of advantageous fraternization, at 
any rate for children. The next thing 
to be done is to secure the help of a 
lady of fashion, and then to give a ball. 
No expense must be spared, and no old 
friends must be invited. The only dif- 
ficulty against which apt pupils are 
warned is the difficulty of keeping on 
good terms with the obliging lady of 
fashion. However disagreeable she may 
be—and apparently she is likely to be 
very disagreeable—it is essential not 
to quarrel with her until the ball is 
over. Once launched it may be possi- 
ble to make shift alone. Now comes 
the need for careful navigation. The 
social novices will have to pay calls, 
go out to dinner, stay in country 
houses, &c., and pitfalls lie around 
them on every side. A call of a quar- 
ter of an hour is not a very formidable 
adventure. The rules laid down are 
simple. One suggestion is new and 
charming. It is better for the caller 
to leave her umbrella in the hall, un- 
less “the handle is something quite out 
of the ordinary,” when “you might pos- 


sibly be justified in clinging to it.” 
This is by way of permission, we sup- 
pose, to any excessively shy person 
who longs for something to hold on 
to. Now, armed with a very peculiar 
umbrella, who could feel embarrass- 
ment in any society? It would divert 
the gaze of all who stare. But one 
would like to hear more on this sub- 
ject. What peculiarities are admisst- 
ble? Would a very large bird or a 
black man’s head be suitable, or would 
chased gold do, or brilliant enamel? 
Might the hostess ask to look at it 
closer, or could the children play with 
it if any were present? Mrs. Delano 
never tells us enough. 

It is a short step from a call to a 


dinner party, and here the novice en- - 


ters unsupported even by her wraps, 
let alone her parasol. Not much in- 
struction is given as to behavior until 
we come to saying “good-bye.” To ac- 
complish this ceremony properly in the 
eyes of our social mentor may well 
seem an insurmountable task. The 
guests “should say something graceful 
and courteous to their hostess as they 
leave, make some spontaneous and 
pleasant remark, nothing forced nor 
mechanical.” This is excellent advice 
in itself, but one fears lest the thought 
of the spontaneous remark which must 
be made before the carriage is reached 
might unduly preoccupy or depress the 
diner. A few remarks to serve as pat- 
terns should have been given. Mrs. 
Delano has no notion of lowering 
standards to admit outsiders. They 
ought to strive to have manners of 
such charm as to “create a blank” 
when their possessors have withdrawn. 
It is worth an effort to live in circles 
where such manners are common. 
Guests at a country house, as described 
in this manual, have, again, a difficult 
exit to make, and very little help is 
vouchsafed them. “A nice little speech 
consistent with good breeding” is re- 
quired. “Good breeding” is a vague 
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term. In cookery-books we are ad- 
vised to “season to taste,” and are 
equally at sea. We turn from these 
very hard lessons to find something 
plainer and easier. If the pupil has a 
country house, she must be sure that 
all the upper housemaids wear round 
aprons. Now that is easily to be un- 
derstood and remembered. She must 
never speak of the “slop-basin,” but al- 
ways say “tea-basin.” Habit may 
prove a difficulty here. Might we sug- 
gest “sediment-bowl” as an alternative? 
It is always much easier to make a 
complete than a partial change. “Good 
gracious!” is a vulgar exclamation 
which must never be used. Mrs. 
Delano mentions a few more expres- 
sions of a like nature which should be 
avoided. We wish she had specified a 
few which are allowable. Total ab- 
stinence from ejaculation is a great 
strain upon some temperaments. We 
are told that at a wedding the guests 
should never stand upon the seats. 
This is easily avoided. Had the ad- 
vice taken the opposite form, many per- 
sons would have been too shy to follow 
it. 

The question of dress is a serious 
one for all women who desire to get 
on in the world, and in this matter 
Mrs. Delano’s advice is amazing. “Can 
she be serious?” we wonder as we 
read. But there is nothing from the 
first page to the last to indicate that 
she is not in dead earnest—from where 
she explains how to give a christening 
to where she dilates upon the social 
conduct of a funeral. Here is what 
she tells us about dress: “We don the 
négligé on every possible occasion. For 
instance, en famille we may breakfast 
in a dainty kimono and ethereal cap to 
correspond.” This odd costume, we are 
assured, is also permissible when two 
or three guests are present. In it “a 
lady has an opportunity of showing her 
braided hair. It falls in two exquisite 


plaits below the lace cap.” “This form 
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of négligé,” we are warned, is only 
suitable “to a youngish person.” Seri- 
ous elderly students will feel a great 
sense of relief on coming to this sen- 
tence. A little further on we find a really 
helpful suggestion, only too shortly put 
and too little elaborated. Mrs. Delanohas 
known, she says, “people in society tvho 
owed everything to a sort of permanent 
lady governess. No doubt many of 
gentle birth would be glad of a billet 
What a treasure sucha 
person might be! Those who had such 
a one always about them would hardly 
need a book at all to tell them how to 
behave. She might help them over 
some of the really trying situations to 
which our author makes allusion. Un- 
fortunately, it is not till nearly the end 
of the book that the governess expedi- 
ent is mentioned, and the author turns 
from her at once to deal with a sim- 
ple situation wherein so accomplished 
a person would hardly be necessary. 
In the very next line elementary pre- 
cepts are laid down. “To make audible 
personal remarks is quite unpardona- 
ble,” we read. Even a temporary gov- 
erness not highly connected could tell 
one that. But for such a situation as 
the following exceptional tuition would 
seem indispensable—for those, we 
mean, who have not enjoyed for long 
the highest social advantages. “When 
anything occurs which is considered 
unseemly amongst your guests, avoid 
any fuss, but break up the party at 

once.” Is it suffragette outrages or 

elopements that the author has in 

view? We have been warned already 

that “no one is ever too old to be 

talked about”—a sentence which creates 

an atmosphere sparkling with scandal. 

It must be elopements. But perhaps 

she means something much less seri- 

ous. Possibly she is only alluding to 

drink. We are told never to take any 

notice of a proposal which is not made 

in the morning, which looks as if al- 

coholic poisoning must be reckoned 
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with. Whatever form the unseemli- 

ness might take, it would, however, be 

a work of great delicacy to break the 
The Spectator. 


party up at once. If this book is in- 
tended for beginners, we fear it is over 
their heads. 





THE VETO OF CANADA. 


The dramatic arrival in British 
Columbian waters of an organized 
party of 375 Indians has, so far as this 
country is concerned, abruptly revived 
interest in the whole question of 
Asiatic immigration into the territories 
of the white man, and particularly in 
so far as it affects the Pacific sea- 
board. The immediate significance of 
the incident lies in its bearing on Im- 
perial unity; but viewed in its widest 
aspect, a problem is revealed which 
contains the elements in that long 
struggle which is to determine the ul- 
timate relations between East and 
West. When, therefore, we attempt to 
pass critical judgment on events that 
are happening to-day, it will be as well 
to bear this stupendous truth in mind. 
For some years past there has been a 
strongly marked tendency in this coun- 
try to belittle the claims put forward 
by our Colonial kinsmen, and to dis- 
miss their case with the superior as- 
sumption that it was based on the ig- 
norant grounds of racial prejudice. 
Sometimes they have been taken fo 
task on account of their inconvenient 
obstinacy, for the fact has never been 
lost sight of that, sooner or later, 
Great Britain itself must become in- 
volved in the dispute. And here it is 
instructive to recall that, when some 
seven years ago immigration troubles 
were coming to a head in California and 
British Columbia, no little hostility to- 
wards the agitation movement was 
shown in the States and Provinces of 
Eastern Canada and America. With 
the acquisition of greater knowledge of 
the actual merits of the question, how- 
ever, and with the additional experi- 


ence of Asiatic activity on the Pacific 
Coast which time has brought, this 
hostility has been converted into a 
sympathetic realization of the danger 
that threatens the Western shores of 
both countries. In other words, what 
was once looked upon with irritation 
as a parochial bugbear, is now come 
seriously to be regarded as a common 
peril. We fear it is almost too much — 
to hope that this process of enlighten- 
ment, although it has spread amongst 
vast communities situated thousands 
of miles from the regions directly con- 
cerned, will in the near future pene- 
trate to any effect beyond the Atlantic. 
Our very immunity from Oriental im- 
migration on any considerable scale, 
and our enthusiastic if somewhat self- 
ish conception of the Imperial idea, 
preclude us from sharing the point of 
view of our Overseas Dominions. 

It would be futile to deny that the 
question involved in the arrival of the 
Komagata Maru at Vancouver pos- 
sesses a very disquieting significance in 
regard to the Imperial outlook. The 
case that is being put to the test is to 
decide whether our fellow-subjects in 
India are to be permitted to take up 
their residence in’ the lands which by 
the laws of the pioneer belong to our 
fellow-subjects in Canada. Without 
any discrimination, the Provincial Goy- 
ernment of British Columbia has set 
its face against Asiatic immigration. 
Restrictive legislation has long been in 
force; but, in spite of all precautions 
which such legislation provides, noth- 
ing so far has been devised to stay the 
steady inflow of Japanese, Chinese, and 
Indians, which year by year goes to 




















diminish the proportion between the 
white and Asiatic populations. Find- 
ing that the law which prohibited the 
landing of Indians in Canada who had 
not come by continuous journey from 
their native country had ceased to be 
an effective check upon immigration, 
the Provincial Authorities were com- 
pelled to adopt other means for en- 
forcing their policy. An Order in Coun- 
cil was issued prohibiting the admis- 
sion of artisans and laborers until 
March 31 of the present year. 

This period has been extended by six 
months. As the Indians on the Koma- 
gata Maru have not made a continuous 
journey from India, even though they 
plead that they belong to neither of 
the categories mentioned, it is difficult 
to see how they can make good their 
case before the Canadian courts. Their 
leader, one Gurdit Singh, a man of de- 
termination and resource, appears to 
have taken upon himself the task of 
settling one way or the other the com- 
plex problem involved. Incidentally, 
as we have already implied, he is 
raising the whole question of Asiatic 
immigration and is hastening the day 
for the final settlement of this ques- 
tion. In such a settlement we firmly 
believe that compromise will have no 
part. Were the peoples of Asia to re- 
main content under laws which merely 
imposed restrictions on their right of 
entry matters might be otherwise; but 
the history of the past few years 
shows only too clearly that the Indians 
are becoming restive and the Japanese 
positively aggressive under the bar 
which has been placed upon them by 
the white man. 

It is altogether too late in the day 
to equip expeditions or to exploit the 
Press for the purpose of raising the 
issue in test form. The results of the 
last elections afford conclusive proof 
that not alone the residents of British 
Columbia, but the people throughout 
the Dominion as a whole, have de- 
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cided that Canada shall remain a 
White Canada. This decision they have 
reached in no mean or ignorant spirit 
of race prejudice. It is based on a 
realization that human progress and 
human happiness cannot be furthered 
by implanting in their midst an 
alien people whose social customs, 
ethical conceptions, and economic 
status differ so widely from _ their 
own. If this divergence did not 
exist then assimilation would be possi- 
ble and time would remedy all things. 
But it does exist, and assimilation is 
out of the question. If the difference 
between the white man and the Asiatic 
were one of a merely economic nature 
then the world’s verdict would be “let 
the best man win.” But disparity lies 
deeper. The Canadian is the product 
of Western civilization. The code 
which governs his family life and his 
life in the community is the code which 
is common to Christendom. Is it rea- 
sonable or right to expect him to wel- 
come in his midst a people who look 
upon women as slaves, and who con- 
done where they do not practise con- 
cubinage and polygamy? When to the 
total irreconcilability of moral ideals 
is added the economic inequality be- 
tween the white man and the Asiatic 
the hopelessness of arriving at any 
solution of the problem satisfactory to 
both is painfully apparent. Yet de- 
termination to have his own way, no 
matter the cost, characterizes the atti- 
tude of the one equally with the other. 
As far as China is concerned she is 
fully occupied with her own domestic 
troubles and is unlikely to prove a dis- 
turbing factor in the problem for many 
years to come. With Japan the case 
is different. However tolerant her 
rulers may be in devising temporary 
expedients for meeting the deliéate 
situations that must continue to arise 
owing to the insistence of America and 
the Colonies to maintain their white 
the people themselves will 


status, 
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sooner or later demand the satisfaction 
of finality. This aspect of affairs is 
not lost sight of in the Colonies, where 
it is realized that any day the hands 
of the Japanese Government may be 
forced and a crisis precipitated. And 
behind this realization lies the desire, 
which so urgently and so repeatedly 
they have advanced, that adequate 
naval provision should be made in the 
waters of the Far Dast. 

Meanwhile Great Britain will have 
to face the difficulty that is rapidly as- 
suming grave proportions owing to the 
determination of British Columbia to 
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prevent the landing of Indians in 
Canada. Compromise may offer the 
line of least resistance; but it cannot 
provide a lasting settlement. Indeed, 
it is questionable whether the day has 
not already passed when on this ques- 
tion compromise could form the basis 
of any agreement, however transient. 
For the Canadians as a people, having 
learnt the lesson of restriction, are 
swiftly being educated to the idea of 
nothing less than exclusion. This is 
what we in England must be prepared 
to see in the near future, an irrevoca- 
ble part of Canadian policy. 





SALVATION 


Right in the heart of the Season, 
during the week consecrated to Ascot, 
a great military power has invaded 
London, occupied a fortress under the 
very shadow of our Courts of Justice, 
marched in force with flying banners 
to Hyde Park, and scattered its tri- 
umphant details over the streets of our 
great city. It is not the long-expected 
Germans, but a far more formidable 
force, the Hosts of the Lord. They 
come from every quarter of the globe, 
from Greenland’s icy mountains and 
India’s coral strand, from Australasia, 
China, and the remotest islands of the 
ocean, this great cosmopolitan array of 
soldiers, white, brown, black, and yel- 
low. It is a peaceful triumph, pene- 
trating the great heathen masses of 
our metropolis with the spirit of 
kindly jubilation. So many agreeable 
and happy faces, such varied gaiety of 
garb, have hardly been witnessed be- 
fore. But those who recollect the 
despised beginnings of the Salvation 
Army, over thirty years ago, will rec- 
ognize it for a famous victory. “Cory- 
bantiec Christianity” was the con- 


temptuous term forged by the wit of 
Professor Huxley, and superior persons 
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discoursed in the press upon tarantism 
and the nervous disorders associated 
with it. The social experts of the 
Charity Organization Society indulged 
in ex cathedré denunciations of the 
reckless methods of help given by these 
unqualified amateurs. The respectable 
Churches were shocked and horrified 
by the vulgar sensationalism and the 
blasphemous familiarity with which 
high and holy things were handled. 
And well they might be, for it belonged 
to the essence of “Salvationism” to 
shock the respectability of the 
Churches. For in what other way is 
spiritual progress possible for any 
people? Mr. William Booth and his 
more finely gifted wife discovered, as 
many a dissident before them, that 
precisely on account of the quality of 
respectability the Churches could do 
no great work. The mild misery of 
the spectacular sinners who confessed 
themselves Sunday after Sunday in 
their well-dressed congregations  in- 
duced a spiritual paralysis. If real 
misery was to be reached, if the souls 
of out-and-out sinners were to be 
saved, this cold solemnity of ecclesi- 
asticism must be abandoned. The 




















makers of the Salvation Army faced 
the fact that for the mass of the work- 
ing population of this land there was 
no spiritual life; the doctrines of 
Christianity and the rites of the Chris- 
tian Churches meant practically noth- 
ing to them. The ordinary mission 
services, intended to supplement the 
formal ceremonies of the Churches, 
lowered the dignity without abating 
the dulness. The more exciting modes 
of evangelical revivalism failed to 
touch or hold the struggling hordes of 
impoverished dwellers in our city 
slums. The slow traditional arts and 
crafts of Catholicism, with its austere 
and studied graces of sensuous appeal, 
had no message for this swarm of 
strugglers, so far as they stood out- 
side the captured Celtic fringe. What 
was real to them was the life of the 
streets, their only ideas of art were 
formed by the music-hall, their best 
notion of discipline and struggle was 
associated with the army and the foot- 
ball field. The only Christianity that 
could reach the slum must bite upon 
these actual conditions of their daily 
life. If it was to be received at all, 
it must masquerade in a _ hilarious, 
sensational guise, with drums and 
trumpets, banners and _ processions, 
presenting all its teaching in the 


menacing formulas of war. It must | 


compete, not so much with the 
Churches, as with the glare and 
joviality of the public-hotse and 
the sensational “turns” of the music- 
hall. 

By such vulgar instruments it must 
insinuate the motives to a better life. 
It had, of course, also a deeper psy- 
chology, based upon a long empirical 
study of the human heart under strong, 
sudden, emotional strains, and yield- 
ing to the process of “conversion.” The 
conception of the Christian life in 
terms of warfare was, of course, no 
novelty. Even the dramatization of 
this notion, though it needed courage, 
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showed little originality. What we 
regard as the really distinctive achieve- 
ment of William Booth was the recog- 
nition that upon this military basis 
alone could be founded a society suffi- 
ciently autocratic in structure to con- 
tend successfully against the dissolving 
force of congregationalism. An army 
will, it is assumed, accept despotic 
discipline and accord unquestioning 
obedience in presence of the enemy. 
But such explanations go a very lit- 
tle way to diminish the marvel of the 
achievement. There are to-day many 
forces making for international co- 
operation, in the world of business, of 
politics, of science, and of philanthropy. 
But none, we venture to assert, are 
filled with so full an enthusiasm for a 
common cause, so utterly transcending 
the limits of race, climate, and nation- 
ality, as the Salvation Army. In con- 
sidering how this enthusiasm is main- 
tained, it is impossible to ignore the 
element of humor. To the serious type 
of pietist, inheritor of “the Puritan 
whine,” religion has no place for levity 
of thought or speech, for the ridiculous. 
To him the half-conscious element of 
play, the exaggeration and abandon- 
ment of language and action, the jost- 
ling of the holy and the secular, nay 
even the jocular, is an immitigable of- 
fence. Yet it would not be difficult to 
show what infinite harm this crude 
Judaism, this abrupt partition of life 
into grave and gay, and this expulsion 
of the latter from the sacred precincts 
of the temple, have done to the spirit- 
ual life of man. The courageous and 
free admission of the brightnesses and 
jocularities of life into the service of 
religion is a great achievement of Sal- 
vationism. Other sects have professed 
cheerfulness, but none have so openly 
embraced the spirit of jollity. Even 
here, however, there is not full origi- 
nality, as we are reminded by the 
frank adoption of negro song and 
melody— 
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“When trouble came, in Noah’s time, 
My! didn’t it rain! 

Forty days, forty nights, 
My! didn’t it rain!” 

Now such religious arts will never 
perhaps appeal to sensitive and culti- 
vated persons absorbed in the mystery 
of life and the spiritual destiny of man. 
It will remain difficult for such to 
realize that “common people,” whose 
life is a constant jostle with the cruder 
sorts of vice, hardship, misery, require a 
coarser and more highly seasoned spirit- 
ual food. But the slightest intercourse 
with the Salvation Army shows that, 
contrary to early vaticinations, this 
levity and sensationalism have nowise 
impaired their spiritual earnestness. 
Goodwill, happiness, and serene confi- 
dence still pervade their ranks, nor do 
their terrible labors in the work. of so- 
cial salvage flag. For here we touch 
another basis of spiritual integrity. 
From the beginning, the Salvation 
Army has stood against the false sepa- 
ration of this and another world, bas 
refused to preach a sedative gospel 
which belittles the pains and troubles 
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of this earthly pilgrimage. On the con- 
trary, it has devoted immense and un- 
ceasing energy to the detailed work of 
economic salvation, trying to rescue 
thousands of helpless persons founder- 
ing in the morass of destitution, and 
helping them to help themselves to- 
wards a self-supporting life. All their 
ways may not be sound, all their 
projects may not be successful, but in 
work at once so arduous and so perilous 
not a few errors may easily be forgiven. 
A larger judgment will be both just 
and charitable. And such a judgment 
is accorded new in many quarters 
where nothing but contempt and dis- 
gust once prevailed. It is generally recv- 
ognized that the Salvation Army has 
“won through.” The general feeling of 
goodwill accorded by every Londoner 
to the gaily decorated men and women 
who parade our streets is an informal 
but genuine testimony to this victory. 
So many happy and kind faces help to 
diffuse a happiness and kindness which 
we badly need for the conduct of a life 
in which these qualities are not 
abounding. 





UNDER THE STARS. 


Since first I discovered the joys of | 


sleeping in the open air I have made 
my bed under the stars whenever and 
wherever I could—on the high veldt of 
South Africa, on the decks of ships, on 
garden-lawns, on the summit of the 
Bass Rock, on the high cliffs of Corn- 
wall, and by the seashore. There is not 
one of these resting-places that I can- 
not remember quite clearly as an occa- 
sion by itself, although that which I 
recall with the greatest pleasure is my 
sleeping-place on the turf at the very 
edge of the Bass Rock during a week 
of wonderful May nights, when I had 
the whole island to myself but for the 
gannets that wheeled and cried below 


me, the puffins, the seagulls, the rock- 
pipits, the rabbits, and a stray black- 
bird that used to come from the wood 
behind Tantallon Castle and whistle to 
me in the early morning. The least 
satisfactory of such al fresco slumbers 
have been those in a garden. In theory 
it is delightful to sleep on a lawn amid 
the radiant inhabitants and night per- 
fumes of a garden; but in fact there 
is something incongruous in the idea 
as well as in the practice of using a 
garden as a sleeping-place. Our occu- 
pation of it is so much associated with 
the sunshine and things of day that 
one feels like an intruder among 
plants and shrubs when they have gone 
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to sleep at night; and also, apart from 
its vegetable population, there are too 
many other inhabitants of a garden, 
both winged and creeping things, to 
make it an entirely satisfactory sleep- 
ing-place. It seems delightful to be 
wakened by the song of birds; but 
birds do not sing their best or their 
sweetest in the early morning. They 
are busy getting food and quarrelling 
over it; and the sounds made by a 
colony of thrushes industriously tap- 
ping snails against stones and chirping 
loudly to one another concerning the 
preparation of breakfast are, however 
pleasant they may be when heard 
faintly through the closed curtains of 
a bedroom, altogether too noisy close 
at hand to make sleep easy or indeed 
possible. And as these sounds are in 
full blast at half-past three on a sum- 
mer morning one’s hours of sleep are 
apt to be unduly curtailed by them. 
But last week I had a new experi- 
ence of sleeping out which proved also 
to be one of the simplest and best. I 
was staying in a cottage built literally 
on the beach of an unfrequented strip 
of the coast—a steep beach of shingle 
or gravel which each receding tide 
from spring to neap left piled in a 
series of little terraces that stretched 
down from the mark of the last spring 
tide to that of yesterday’s high water. 
On the lowest of these, within six feet 
of the sea, my bed was spread; a 
proximity that was made possible by 
the steepness and nature of the beach 
—and of course by the calmness of the 
weather; for the sea here washed 
against the steep bank of shingle as 
against a wall and sent no intruding 
tongues of foam or showers of spray, 
like those which even a gentle suri 
spreads over a flat sandy shore. One 
might think that the stones of the 
shingle beach would make a harsh 
resting-place, even through a mattress; 
but it was not so. The sea had 
smoothed my terrace quite level, and 





had carefully rounded and polished 
every individual stone so that it might 
give a little when thrust by its neigh- 
bor or by some superimposed weight ; 
and the flatness and support of a bed 
which thus rests on the actual surface 
of the earth give a comfort and repose 
of their own. This indeed I found one 
of the great advantages of the beach 
bed. Dryness and warmth are essen- 
tial to one’s comfort in sleeping out, 
and there are few spots of actual earth 
except perhaps, in very dry weather, 
the heather of a m*untaiii-side, which 
are so free from damp and exhalations 
of any kind as the bank of shingle 
close to the sea. In most other situa- 
tions some kind of a camp bedstead is 
almost a necessity, and the fact that 
one is resting even a few inches from 
the earth makes a difference, and de 
prives one of that sensation of close- 
ness to and unity with the actual stuff 
of the revolving world which one de- 
rives from lying prone on the ground. 
I lay flat on my back with my feet to 
the sea and the sunrise, as the dead 
lie, and found it a very comfortable 
and reposeful attitude. By turning my 
head a little the limits of my view 
were disclosed on either hand. To 
the north the horizon was the actual 
hog’s back of the beach itself, a mile 
or so away; to the right, and much 
nearer, it was bounded by a cliff that 
rose up like a wall cutting off the rest 
of the world. 

When one is not accustomed to it 
there is a sense of excitement induced 
by being thus out alone in the night 
which keeps one awake and attentive 
long after a period of indoor habit. 
One sleeps lightly too; and though one 
awakes refreshed in the morning there 
has not been an hour in which one has 
not been aware of what was going on 
—the solemn changes of the stars, the 
shifting aspect of the sky, the gather- 
ing and grouping of clouds, and above 
all the voice of the sea which, speak- 
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ing thus close to one’s ear, is not 
monotonous, but full of an almost 
articulate though incomprehensible va- 
riety. One listens to it raking gently 
at the gravel, lifting and lapsing upon 
it, dragging it back a little and heav- 
ing its liquid breath again; and thus 
listening one falls asleep, to be 
wakened half an hour later by some 
momentary change in its voice, some 
reinforcement of its energy thrilling to 
it here from the far-away Channel 
tides, or the last impulse of some un- 
broken wave that has rolled out from 
its unquiet heart, flowing across 
leagues of silence, to find voice at last 
against the shingle. And in such mo- 
mentary intervals of consciousness one 
is aware of a change in the disposition 
of the stars, of the wheeling of the 
heavens above and spinning of the 
earth beneath one’s head, and of the 
banking and massing of the clouds 
and changing color of the steel-gray 
sky that tells of the coming of day. 
There are no inhabitants of this beach 
but two fishermen, who work in a 
dreamy and deliberate manner with 
lobster-pots. They have a tiny shelter 
on the, beach, in which by day they sit 
for hours scanning the horizon, or 
from which they at times issue and 
launch their boats, row out to where 
their creels are set, and row in again; 
moving slowly and stiffly up the beach 
like penguins, and settling again on 
their perch to scan the blank horizon. 
Very early in the morning, a good 
while before sunrise, which is about 
four o’clock at this time, I turned in 
my sleep and saw one of these men 
sitting on his customary perch, mo- 
tionless, looking out over the sheet of 
rippled steel that the sea wads at that 
hour. And I observed him there for 
at least ten minutes, fascinated by his 
immobility, almost guilty with the 


thought that I also was awake and 
intruding on his solitude; and, falling 
asleep, 


awoke again an hour later, 
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when the sun was eating like a red-hot 
coal into the cloud-bank of the horizon, 
to see him sitting there still and gaz- 
ing upon it. 

I will not deny that on one morning 
it began to rain soon after sunrise. I 
was awakened by a pattering noise 
about my head and realized that the 
sky was heavy and dark, and that the 
rain which was beginning was no pass- 
ing shower. With a curious cowardice 
I buried my head beneath the clothes, 
drew them over my pillow, and tried 
to go to sleep and forget abouf it; 
hoping that while I slept the clouds 
would disperse, and the sun shine out 
and dry my coverlet. But it was not 
so. The rain increased, pattering 
louder on the sheet, and presently a 
cold rivulet ran down beside my neck 
and warned me that, since I must 
sooner or later face the wet journey 
over the shingle to the house, I had 
better do it before I and my bed were 
soaked. There was something humili- 
ating in being thus chastised by the 
elements whose intimacy I had sought, 
and something (I have no doubt) hu- 
morous enough to an onlooker in the 
sight of a wet draggled bed on the 
beach and a wet and thinly clad figure 
hurrying up to the house in the cold 
rain of dawn. But there was no on- 
looker; that made all the difference to 
my self-respect. The bed was dried 
again in the sunshine of the morning, 
and my appreciation of a dry bed in a 
bed-room, although it took nothing 
from the pleasure of the earlier part 
of the night, was by no means im- 
paired by the fact that I had failed 
to carry out all my programme. 

It would have been easy to contrive 
a tentlet over my pillow and water- 
proof cover over the bed, which would 
have made me independent of these 
gentle vicissitudes of a summer night; 
I have made such provision in other 
places where my situation was more 
permanent, and have found a quite 























separate and real pleasure in being 
thus snugly protected against rain and 
wind while lying out in the midst of 
them, and in observing, warm and dry, 
the passing over me of a storm of 
wind and rain. It is not really the 
weather that makes sleeping out diffi- 
cult; that can easily be provided 
against. What is really essential and 
difficult to be sure of in England is 
privacy. I know not why, but the 
ordinary person has a singular shame 
in being observed by the public in his 
bed; and that shame is increased 
when the situation and method of his 
"repose are anything out of the ordinary. 
Had this beach been a frequented 
beach, open to the passage of idle 
strangers, I confess that I should not 
have slept there. The pleasure which 
The Outlook. 
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I had was a secret and intimate pleas- 
ure; I should have been shy of 
strangers observing me enjoy it; while 
the possible facetious comments of the 
unromantic prowler would have been 
quite unbearable. I suppose there is 
something instinctive in this unwilling- 
ness to be overlooked in our slumbers, 
when we are off our guard and the 
masks we assume in our waking hours 
are put away. But it is a pity; it 
makes what is a simple and pure pleas- 
ure difficult and complicated to 
achieve. Indeed if we do not mind 
lying open to the tremendous inquest 
of the skies and the scrutiny of the 
sea and stars, we need hardly fear the 
eye of our fellow-men, for the stars ‘are 
never facetious, and the sea has no 
curiosity. 
Filson Young. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The death of Mr. Chamberlain re- 
moves from the political stage an actor 
who, even in his enforced retirement, 
exercised a strange power over the 
minds of politicians, and something 
like fascination over his fellow-towns- 
men. Of his domestic life, it is not 
our purpose to speak; the devotion of 
his ‘family is well known, and there 
will be national sympathy with them 
in their grief. He had a genius for 
friendship, and was always surrounded 
by men, not always of the first calibre, 
who gave him ungrudging service, and 
were rewarded without stint. His pub- 
lic life falls quite naturally into four 
chapters—Municipal, Radical, Union- 
ist, and Tariff Reform. 

Before he retired from business he 
began to take an interest in the munici- 
pal life of Birmingham, where the 
Unitarians, to which enlightened sect 
he belonged, were very powerful, and 
took, perhaps, the leading part in the 
affairs of the town. Birmingham at 





the end of the ’sixties was as mean 
and insanitary as other big industrial 
towns. Mr. Chamberlain entered the 
Birmingham Town Council as a re- 
former, and soon gave proof of his 
resolution and energy. He was three 
times mayor, and the people have never 
forgotten his splendid achievements, of 
which Corporation street is the out- 
ward and visible sign. From municipal 
Mr. Chamberlain quickly turned to na- 
tional politics, and entered, Parliament 
as member for Birmingham in 1876, 
with Mr. John Bright as his colleague. 
The Liberal party at that time was al- 
together too Whiggish for Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s liking, and he set to work to 
democratize it by organizing the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation, with its 
centre in Birmingham. He was de- 
nounced by his political opponents for 
introducing American methods into 
English politics, and the Caucus as he 
organized it, although democratic in its 
constitution, certainly tended to become 
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a great centralized political machine 
and a source of immense political 
power to the person in_ control. 
That person was, of course, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the results of his 
work were visible in the General Elec- 
tion of 1880. Mr. Gladstone was not 
altogether aware of the new political 
force, and was startled, as readers of 
Lord Morley’s Life know, to find that 
Mr. Chamberlain and his political ally, 
Sir Charles Dilke, were not satisfied to 
receive subordinate positions in the 
new Government. Mr. Chamberlain 
was justified in this prompt assertion 
of his importance, and was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade with 
a seat in the Cabinet. He was fortu- 
nate in having as his permanent secre- 
tary the late Lord Farrer, perhaps the 
ablest civil servant of his time, and one 
ef the clearest thinkers on tariff ques- 
tions. The Fair Trade movement was 
at that time prominent, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain distinguished himself by some 
very hard hitting, especially at the 
General Election of 1885, when he was 
opposed by a working-man Protection- 
ist named Dumphreys. But the great 
feature of this second chapter in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s public career was the 
Unauthorized Programme of 1884, when 
he began to stump the country as the 
leader of the Radicals. Graduated taxa- 
tion, land reform, fierce opposition to 
militarism and Imperialism, and an 
appeal to the landless laborer with the 
seductive offer of three acres and a 
cow, were the staple of his programme, 
though Disestablishment and a secular 
system of education were also planks 
in the platform. In this campaign he 
was assisted by his friend Mr. John 
Morley, who had now also entered Par- 
liament, by Mr. Jesse Collings, and by 
a host of younger Radicals who 
objected to the predominance of 


Whigs like Lord Hartington and Mr. 


Goschen. 
But the whole political atmosphere 
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was changed by the results of the Gen- 
eral Election of 1885. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s programme won a good many 
seats in the counties, but the Conserva- 
tives, with the help of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, were fairly successful in the 
towns, and Mr. Parnell became the 
arbiter of the situation with his com- 
pact force of Irish Home Rulers. We 
will not dwell upon the well-known 
story of the first Home Rule Bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme of a National 
Council, or of two National Councils, 
could not be squared with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s larger design. There were per- 
sonal differences between the two men, 
and the older statesman was perhaps 
unwilling to accord to the younger an 
office equal to the great influence he 
had acquired in the party. It is possi- 
ble, perhaps probable, that if Mr. 
Chamberlain had been won over, the 
first Home Rule Bill might have been 
carried, and even if it had not been car- 
ried, the General Election of 1886, with 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain 
working together, would probable haye 
yielded a small Home Rule majority. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s secession cost 
the Liberal party Birmingham and the 
Midlands, and many seats in all parts 
of the country. 

Thus the third chapter began. As a 
Unionist statesman he was bound to 
take a very different view of public 
affairs; and when, after remaining out 
of office for two Administrations, he 
became Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. 
Chamberlain rapidly came forward as 
a protagonist of the new Imperialism. 
Any estimate of his work as a colonial 
administrator must depend partly upon 
our judgment of his relation to the 
Jameson Raid, and of his conduct of 
the negotiations which ended in the 
South African War. In the early 
stages of that war Mr. Chamberlain 
was a popular hero, but the misman- 
agement of the war and its long con- 
tinuance produced a severe reaction. A 
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period of bad trade followed. Mr. Bal- 
four’s Government became discredited, 
and Mr. Chamberlain endeavored to 
divert the attention of the country, 
and to rally the forces of Conservatism 
by Tariff Reform. This is the fourth 
and last chapter; and though he 
captured both the Conservative and 
the Liberal Unionist organizations, 
he had the mortification of suf- 
fering an overwhelming defeat at 
the General Election of 1906. Then 
came the fatal stroke from which he 
has never recovered. Since then he 
has been paralyzed, unable to walk 
The Economist. 
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without assistance, and unable to artic- 
ulate clearly. The Unionist party, 
never thoroughly converted, has been 
falling away from his programme, but 
even those who are most opposed to it 
have felt acute sympathy for the suf- 
ferings and misfortunes of an extra- 
ordinary man, who will rank high 
among modern politicians for nimble- 
ness in debate, for adroitness in coun- 
sel, for power as a platform speaker, 
and above all, for a courage and reso- 
lution which never faltered even when 
fortune turned irretrievably against 
him. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





The volume on “Eugenics,” which 
Dodd, Mead & Co. publish, owes its 
origin to provision made by Mrs. Hun- 
tington Wilson for lectures on the sub- 
ject in a large number of American uni- 
versities last year. Each of more than 
thirty colleges and universities was of- 
fered an honorarium for a lecture on 
eugenics to be delivered by a member 
of the faculty,—Mrs. Wilson’s purpose 
being to have the subject put clearly 
before the undergraduates of as many 
student bodies as possible. This wise 
plan ensured the initiating of educa- 
tional and elevating influences which 
are certain to be widely felt in the next 
generation and incidentally, the clear- 
ing away of many misconceptions. From 
the lectures thus given twelve have 
been selected for publication in the 
present volume. They are by profes- 
sors of zodlogy, medicine and surgery, 
physiology, anatomy, plant-breeding, 
sociology, political economy, educa- 
tional psychology and other depart- 
ments of study. While this plan neces- 
sarily involves some repetition, this is 
not greatly to be regretted, since the 
subject is one of so great importance 
and so easily misunderstood and mis- 


represented that its fundamental prin- 
ciples need to be reiterated. The forci- 
ble presentation of the subject from so 
many different points of view, each re- 
enforcing the others, is an element 
which gives the volume a value which 
it could hardly have had if it had been 
the work of a single investigator. 


Literature on the higher education of 
women, and its history in this country 
is enriched by a book, “Before Vassar 
Qpened,”. by James Monroe Taylor. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, it makes a valuable companion 
volume for “The Life of Mary Lyon,” 
and “Alice Freeman Palmer.” Its 
spirit is sober and scholarly, and its 
treatment of the subject is unusually 
thorough. One interesting aspect of 
the founding of Vassar was the fact 
that while many other colleges began 
with an ideal and struggled for years 
to obtain sufficient funds to carry out 
that ideal, Vassar began with a fund in 
search of an ideal. The book in ques- 
tion gives an interesting picture of 
Matthew Vassar, founder of the college, 
and of the men who increased his in- 
spiration, strengthened his purpose in 
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moments of vacillation, and carried his 
plans successfully through the depress- 
ing times of 1860-1865 when the foun- 
dations of the college were beifig laid. 
The author gives a very interesting 
summary of woman’s education in the 
United States, both North and South, 
prior to 1860. He quotes the words of 
Milo P. Jewett, first President of Vas- 
sar, who resigned, however, before the 
formal opening of the college, in saying 
that this was “the first female college 
in the world,” and adds that this did 
not indicate priority of date, but full- 
ness of equipment. The astonishing 
breadth of vision, the large hearted- 
ness of Matthew Vassar, the courage 
of his assistants, their determination 
tc place Vassar on an equal footing of 
scholarship with Harvard and Yale, 
and their insistence upon the very 
finest possible equipment, all these 
things are brought home to the reader 
with a keen realization that here was 
one of the greatest moments in the 
progress of higher education for 
women. 


Arnold Bennett’s “The Price of Love” 
(Harper Bros.) is another “Five 
Towns” story. It opens in the house of 
Mrs. Maldon, an elderly widow of 
means, who lives alone with her “lady 
companion,” Rachel Fleckring. Rachel, 
who is a trim, pale, sensible girl, not 
far below her employer in_ social 
status, is the heroine of the story. Mrs. 
Maldon’s “trustee,”—one of the smug 
hypocrites whom Arnold Bennett loves 
to depict—calls to inform her of a new 
investment he is making for a part of 
her property, and leaves nearly a thou- 
sand pounds with her, in banknotes, 
over night, to save himself trouble. 
Mrs. Maldon’s two grandnephews,—sec- 
ond cousins to each other—are coming 
to supper. One of them,—Julian Mal- 


don—a gruff, sour but honest young 
fellow, is to start the next day for 
South Africa. 


The other, Louis Fores, 
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is in striking contrast to him. He is a 
confidential employee of an earthen- 
ware manufacturer, and has pleasing 
manners and artistic tastes, but a very 
doubtful record as to honesty, having 
lost one or two places on account of 
mysterious shortages. Rachel and he 
are drawn to each other at once. When 
Louis goes up stairs to close a window 
in the landing, he discovers the bundle 
of banknotes in the seat of a chair, 
left there by the absent-minded Mrs. 
Maldon, and puts them hastily in his 
pocket, saying to himself that he will 
laugh at his grandmother for her care- 
lessness. Later, he finds it difficult to 
part with them; and, being asked to 
spend the night, he takes them up to 
his room. Before he has retired, he is 
summoned by Rachel to go for the doc- 
tor, as Mrs. Maldon has had a bad 
turn, and, hurriedly looking around for 
a place to leave the notes, he puts them 
in the neat fireplace. When he returns 
with the doctor, he finds that a fire has 
been built in his room, to heat water 
for the emergency, and the notes are 
gone. The notes are never found. 
Louis is suspected by the trustee, but 
there is no proof. Mrs. Maldon soon 
dies, and the property is divided be- 
tween Louis and the absent Julian. 
After a decent interval Louis and 
Rachel marry. Their occupancy of the 
old home, with the changes which they 
deem necessary to bring it up to date, 
are described in Mr. Bennett’s most 
characteristic manner. The plot now 
follows the stages by which Rachel dis- 
covers her husband’s essential un- 
worthiness, though the return of Julian 
introduces an unexpected episode which 
has a double bearing on the fortunes 
of the young pair. Mrs. Maldon’s 
character has so much more of dignity 
and nobility than Mr. Bennett’s charac- 
ters usually are allowed that one feels 
that she must have been an accident. 
That the book is clever goes almost 
without saying. 








